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FOREWORD 


The  material  in  this  bulletin  describes  the  cooperative  effort  of  teachers, 
administrative  officials,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  certain  lay  organizations 
to  develop  a teacher  education  program  that  will  bring  to  every  classroom  in 
every  public  school  in  the  Commonwealth  a competent  teacher.  There  has  been 
general  agreement  that  such  a teacher  must  possess,  among  other  qualities,  a rich 
culture  and  that  this  culture  is  obtainable  through  a deep  knowledge  of  the 
humanities.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of  professional  scholar- 
ship and  professional  techniques,  but  sight  has  not  been  lost  of  the  fact  that  a 
good  teacher  must  be  mature  in  human  relationships,  should  participate  in  profes- 
sional and  community  affairs,  and  should  be  understanding  and  sympathetic  with 
the  parents  of  the  children  whom  he  teaches. 

The  development  of  a wholesome  and  constructive  philosophy  of  life  is  essential 
to  the  teacher  education  program.  The  dominant  note  in  this  philosophy  is  the 
desire  to  promote  human  welfare.  It  discerns  the  needs  of  contemporary  societies 
and  holds  the  courage  to  take  action  on  them.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
j the  efficiency  of  the  school  to  do  this  is  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of  the 
^ teachers.  Their  selection,  their  education  and  placement,  their  continuous  growth 
i in  service  are  major  activities  in  the  affairs  of  a democracy.  Teachers  are  con- 
stantly meeting  the  needs  of  today  and  preparing  for  tomorrow’s  problems.  They 
\make  learning  a truly  vital  experience  of  life  and  are  the  far-seeing  guides  who 
help  young  humanity  realize  its  fullest  potentiality.  A school  that  has  superior 
teachers  needs  little  more  for  its  success. 

The  facts  and  figures  contained  in  this  report  indicate  the  rising  tide  of 
■ teacher  education  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  loyalty 
i and  self-sacrifices  of  nearly  64,000  public  school  teachers  who  continue  their 
education  in  order  that  the  children  may  be  better  guided. 

The  teacher  education  and  certification  program  in  Pennsylvania  is,  in  every 
way,  a cooperative  project.  What  has  been  achieved  is  due  to  the  generous  spirit 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  Efforts  have  been  centered  on  a program  that  will 
make  available  a larger  opportunity  for  the  education  of  the  future  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  long  as  this  worthy  objective  remains  the  point  of  attack,  the 
teacher  education  and  certification  program  will  remain  effective. 

This  bulletin  has  been  p»-epared  by  Dr.  Henry  Klonower,  Director  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification ; Dr.  Harry  I..  Kriner  and  Dr.  C.  O.  Williams,  Assist- 
ant Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  and  other  members  of  the 
staff'. 


January,  1939 


LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF 

TEACHERS 

“AS  IS  THE  TEACHER  SO  IS  THE  SCHOOL” 

Children  are  influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  appointment 
of  inspiring  teachers  for  the  public  school  classrooms  and  the  selection  of  students 
for  teacher  education  institutions  are  as  important  as  providing  the  necessary  op- 
portunities for  the  education  of  teachers.  Teacher  education,  teacher  certification, 
and  teacher  placement  are  activities  essential  to  having  good  schools.  The  teacher 
with  a magnetic  personality,  mastery  of  academic  subjects,  keen  sympathy  for 
growing  children,  and  a broad  knowledge  of  child  life,  all,  mean  a good  school. 

All  activities  in  the  field  of  teacher  education,  certification,  and  placement 
during  the  biennium  were  centered  on  the  development  of  a program  which  would, 
in  the  end,  place  in  the  classroom  of  every  public  school  of  this  Commonwealth,  a 
sympathetic,  competent  teacher  under  the  supervision  of  an  adequately  educated 
administrative  or  supervisory  officer.  To  accomplish  this,  three  well-defined  ob- 
jectives were  followed: 

A.  Teacher  Education 

B.  Teacher  Certification 

C.  Teacher  Placement 

The  philosophy  and  the  purpose  which  gave  direction  to  the  program  were  to 

I improve  the  quality  of  students  admitted  to  teacher  education  institutions  and 
through  a process  of  guidance  admit  to  the  profession  only  those  with  suitable 
personality,  scholarship,  and  culture.  In  this  procedure,  the  selection  and  the 
education  of  administrative  and  supervisory  officers  were  considered  essential  parts 
of  the  program.  Both  teachers  and  administrators  should  not  only  be  competent, 
but  ever  growing  in  their  attempt  to  meet  the  problems  of  both  a complex  and 
changing  civilization.  Teaching  is  constantly  compelled  to  reach  out  and  solve 
new  problems.  Teacher  education  can  never  remain  static  nor  can  its  standards 
remain  fixed.  The  adjustment  of  standards  to  new  ideals  is  as  difficult  as  keeping 
a continuous  supply  of  teachers  available  for  the  public  schools. 

The  teacher  education  institutions,  in  cooperation  with  those  who  share  re- 
sponsibility in  maintaining  adequate  and  acceptable  standards  of  living  in  a demo- 
cratic society,  must  set  the  patterns  for  teacher  education. 

Objectives  Achieved  During  the  Biennium: 

During  the  two-year  period  beginning  June  1,  1936,  and  ending  May  31, 
1938,  the  objectives  achieved  were  as  follows: 

1.  Twelve  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  were  held  at  Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  ad- 
ministering the  teacher  education  program. 

2.  Two  meetings  of  representatives  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  which  teacher  education  programs  are  offered  were  held  for  an  open 
discussion  of  objectives  and  procedures  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  and 
certification. 

! 3.  Ten  meetings  of  representatives  of  vocational  teacher  education  in- 

stitutions were  called  to  clarify  and  develop  policies  and  procedure  in  the  field 
of  vocational  teacher  education  and  certification. 
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4.  Development  and  organization  of  curricula  in  the  field  of  teacher  edu- 
cation in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  superintendents.  Additional  curricula  were  provided,  such  as 
Speech,  Adult  Education,  Business  Education,  Library  Science. 

5.  Two  meetings  of  Deans  of  Instruction  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges 
were  held  to  develop  a common  understanding  of  administrative  details  look- 
ing toward  the  improvement  of  the  teacher  education  program. 

6.  Coordination  of  summer  sessions  for  teachers  in  service  at  which 
more  than  20,000  teachers  each  year  of  the  biennium  attended. 

7.  Organization  and  development  of  meetings  of  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
State  Teachers  Colleges. 

8.  Adoption  of  four-year  teacher  education  program  for  elementary 
teachers  effective  September  1,  1939. 

9.  Initiation  of  program  for  advanced  requirements  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  officers  suggesting  an  increase  from  eighteen  semester  hours 
to  thirty  semester  hours  by  1942. 

10.  Approval  of  500  extension  courses  involving  200  instructors,  in  which 

9.000  teachers  were  enrolled. 

11.  Discussion  with  fifty  regional  representatives  from  the  Middle  States 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  development  of  a program  of  adequate  adult 
teacher  education  standards. 

12.  Study  of  the  records  of  19,000  secondary  teachers  to  determine 
teacher  turnover  in  the  secondary  field. 

13.  Review  of  the  educational  records  of  64,000  teachers  during  the  bi- 
ennium, for  appropriation  purposes. 

14.  Issue  of  11,000  college  certificates  during  the  biennium.  Thirty 
thousand  teachers’  certificates  issued  during  the  biennium,  representing  an 
adjudication  of  approximately  two  records  for  each  certificate  or  a total  of 

60.000  records. 

15.  Supply  and  demand  indicated  by  activities  of  placement  service — 
3,649  teachers  make  their  availability  known. 

16.  Cooperative  arrangements  completed  with  appointment  and  place- 
ment services  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  provide  a more  helpful 
relationship  between  “consumer”  and  “producer.”  Code  of  ethics  with  ref- 
erence to  the  employment  of  teachers  emphasized. 

17.  Organization  and  administration  of  advanced  standards  for  ad- 
ministrators and  supervisors.  More  than  1,000  administrative  certificates 
issued. 

18.  Administration  and  supervision  of  quadrennial  election  of  county  and 
district  superintendents.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  letters  of  eligibility 
were  issued,  official  credentials  adjudicated,  and  commissions  issued  to  332 
county  superintendents,  assistant  county  superintendents,  and  district  super- 
intendents. 

19.  Completion  and  publication  of  data  on  teacher  placement  involving 
graduates  of  all  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

20.  Participation  in  lay  and  professional  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining, developing,  and  establishing  teacher  education  and  certification  pro- 
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grams.  Meetings  were  held  in  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania;  regional  meetings 
of  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  in  Atlantic  City,  New  York  City,  New  Orleans,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

21.  Evaluation  of  forty-seven  applications  to  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation for  permission  to  grant  baccalaureate  degrees. 

22.  Visitation  of  eighty-four  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appraisal  and  guidance. 

23.  Adoption  of  revised  certification  regulations  raising  teacher  educa- 
tion standards  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  agriculture,  industrial  education. 

24.  Adoption  of  higher  teacher  education  standards  for  college  graduates 
who  transferred  to  elementary  schools. 

25.  Adoption  of  higher  standards  for  the  education  of  home  and  school 
visitors.  Discussions  were  held  looking  toward  the  education  of  school 
secretaries,  bus  drivers,  custodians  of  buildings,  and  their  certification. 

26.  Professional  audit  of  123,000  teachers  during  the  biennium.  An 
analysis  of  the  education  of  new  entrants  into  the  public  school  service  was 
completed.  The  facts  indicate  the  per  cent  of  new  entrants  in  the  secondary 
field  positions  as  7.9,  and  of  the  approximate  2,200  new  teachers,  81.9  per  cent 
were  college  graduates ; in  the  elementary  field,  the  per  cent  of  new  entrants 
was  8.5,  and  of  the  6,759  new  teachers,  2,041  or  30.2  per  cent  were  college 
graduates. 

The  above  objectives  were  accomplished  by  cooperative  effort  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  State  and  National  professional  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  State  Directors  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion and  Certification,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  lay  organizations 
working  in  the  area  of  teacher  education. 

A.  Teacher  Education 

1.  Standards 

The  maintenance  of  proper  standards  of  teacher  education  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  was  accomplished  through  rigid  application  of  the  regulations 
of  the  State  Council  of  Education  concerning  the  approval  of  teacher  educa- 
tion curriculums.  Four  conferences  at  which  representatives  of  all  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  were  present  developed  a cooperative  spirit  among  the 
agencies  approved  for  teacher  education  to  the  end  that  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  pursued  a positive  policy  rather  than  a negative  policy  of 
disapproval.  When  additional  facilities  were  required  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  curriculums  were  approved  where  adequate  staff,  library  facilities, 
laboratory  opportunities,  and  proper  student  teaching  conditions  could  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  standards. 

More  than  eighty  visits  were  made  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
which  approved  teacher  education  programs  are  offered.  Appraisals  were 
given  of  the  programs.  Constructive  suggestions  with  reference  to  cur- 
riculum modification,  improved  student  teaching  situation  developments,  and 
the  development  of  cooperative  public  school  teaching  relationships  were 
encouraged.  Recommendations  were  made  to,  and  approved  by,  the  State 
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Council  of  Education,  creating  two  lists  of  approved  teacher  education  in- 
stitutions ; one  list  containing  the  names  of  institutions  approved  without 
qualifications ; a second  list  containing  the  names  of  institutions  approved  with 
qualifications  for  teacher  education  purposes.  Further  study  is  being  con- 
ducted with  these  latter  Institutions.  Mimeographed  lists  of  the  institutions 
approved  for  teacher  education  purposes  are  maintained  for  distribution. 

2.  Three-  and  Four- Year  Level  for  Elementary  Teachers 

The  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  was  the 
advance  from  the  two  years  of  professional  education  to  the  three-year  level 
for  all  persons  who  began  their  formal  professional  education  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1937.  The  certificate  which  such  persons  receive  is  temporary 
only  in  character.  Teachers  receiving  State  standard  limited  certificates  on 
the  basis  of  three  years  of  preparation  must  continue  their  education  until 
finally  they  have  earned  the  provisional  college  certificate  which  is  based  on 
four  years  of  preparation. 

During  the  year  1938,  the  State  Council  of  Education  approved  the  recom- 
mendation that  will  require  all  persons  who  desire  to  enter  the  elementary 
teaching  service  to  begin,  after  February  1,  1939,  an  approved  four-year 
teacher  education  curriculum  for  the  elementary  field.  This  significant  step 
places  Pennsylvania  among  a number  of  states  in  the  United  States  that 
have  adopted  a four-year  education  program  for  all  elementary  teachers.  The 
regulation  is  not  retroactive,  nor  does  it  apply  to  teachers  in  service,  but  all 
the  facts  indicate  that  the  general  movement  in  the  rising  tide  of  teacher 
education  in  Pennsylvania  is  toward  a four-year  post-secondary  education 
for  all  teachers. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  have  discontinued  offering  less  than  four 
years  of  post-secondary  education;  in  two  institutions,  the  teacher  education 
program  has  been  expanded  on  an  experimental  basis  to  a five-year  program. 

3.  More  Extended  Education  for  Teachers 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  biennium  in  the  matter  of 
the  several  districts  employing  teachers  with  the  more  extended  education. 
The  figures  show  a steady  gain  in  every  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  biennium  in  providing  the  boys  and  girls  with  teachers  who 
have  completed  four  years  of  preparation.  There  are  63,757  teachers  employed 
in  the  public  schools.  Of  all  the  teachers  now  in  service,  ninety-nine  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent  hold  standard  certificates  based  on  two  years,  or  more,  of 
education  for  teaching.  In  1920-1921,  only  seventy  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  teaching  force  had  this  amount  of  preparation.  In  the  matter  of  em- 
ploying teachers  with  the  more  extended  education,  the  past  year  shows 
equally  substantial  gains.  For  the  year  1937-1938,  out  of  the  63,757  teachers, 
a total  of  forty-two  and  three-tenths  per  cent  are  college  graduates  as  com- 
pared with  seven  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  in  1920-1921. 

4.  College  Graduates 

In  first  class  school  districts,  forty  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  all  teachers 
employed  are  college  graduates ; in  second  class  school  districts,  forty-eight 
per  cent  are  college  graduates ; in  third  class  school  districts,  forty-nine  and 
.six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  college  graduates,  and  in  fourth  class 
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school  districts  and  those  third  class  school  districts  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent,  thirty-eight  per  cent  are  college  graduates. 
This  latter  figure  is  particularly  interesting  for  it  means  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  29,536  teachers  supervised  by  county  superintendents  are  college 
graduates.  In  view  of  the  present  economic  situation,  these  figures  are  en- 
couraging. They  present  a satisfactory  picture  of  the  substantial  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  A 
summary  of  the  professional  status  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  appears  on 
page  51. 

5.  In-Service  Teacher  Education 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  encouraged  to  offer  in-service  teacher 
education  programs  during  the  pre-summer,  summer,  and  post-summer  ses- 
sions, and  to  make  available  late  afternoon  classes  to  large  numbers  of  teachers. 
These  courses  were  of  the  type  that  would  bring  immediate  return  in  the  way 
of  vitalized  instruction  to  the  classroom. 

Data  indicate  that  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  teachers  made  use  of 
these  available  opportunities  both  within  and  without  the  State  during  each 
year  of  the  biennium.  At  the  same  time  that  enrolments  were  encouraged,  an 
effort  was  made  through  frequent  conferences  with  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  teacher  education  program  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  to  maintain  high  standards  in  the  instructional  service.  Visits  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  to  centers  at  which  extension  courses 
are  offered  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  a broader  scope  of  service. 

6.  Secondary  Teacher  Education 

Plans  were  developed  during  the  biennium  through  conferences  with  institur 
tions  of  higher  learning,  teacher  organizations,  school  directors,  and  lay 
organizations  for  the  advancement  of  the  present  teacher  education  standards 
for  the  secondary  field.  The  general  agreement  was  reached  that  secondary 
teachers  should  complete  five  years  of  post-secondary  education.  The  plan 
in  contemplation  suggests  that  graduates  of  accredited  four-year  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  where  the  minimum  profes='onal  requirements  have  been 
completed,  should  be  permitted  to  begin  to  teach  on  a provisional  college 
certificate,  and  then,  while  in  service,  complete  such  additional  education 
until  the  fifth  year  has  been  fully  discharged.  This  is  an  in-service  teacher 
education  program.  But  provision  is  made  in  the  proposed  plan  that  such 
teachers  who  begin  their  secondary  teaching  with  five  years  of  education  to 
their  credit  would  not  be  required  to  complete  the  additional  year  while  in 
service. 

Since  this  program  involves  the  modification  of  the  School  Laws,  the 
matter  has  been  held  in  abeyance  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

7.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Officers 

The  program  for  the  professional  education  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers  has  stimulated  a greater  interest  among  young  men  and  women  in 
entering  the  field  of  administration,  particularly  the  positions  of  elementary 
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school  principal  and  supervising  principal  of  schools.  The  tendency  is 
definitely  in  the  direction  of  higher  qualifications  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  officers. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  State  Council  of  Education  estab- 
lishing enriched  opportunities  for  the  education  of  administrative  and  super- 
visory officials.  These  are  in  line  with  the  advancing  qualifications  of  such 
officials  in  other  states.  Conferences  have  been  held  with  school  officials,  deans 
of  graduate  schools  of  education,  and  members  of  boards  of  education,  to 
secure  approval  of  the  proper  program. 

The  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  provide  for  the  qualifications  of  com- 
missioned administrative  and  supervisory  officers  as  follows : 

a.  A diploma  from  a college  or  other  institution  approved  by  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Education. 

b.  Six  years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  not  less  than  three  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  an  administrative  or  supervisory  capacity. 

c.  The  completion  in  a college  or  university  of  a graduate  course  in  education 
approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

The  term,  “a  graduate  course  in  education,”  has  been  defined  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education  as  consisting  of  twelve  semester  hours  of 
graduate  courses  in  the  field  of  administration  and  supervision. 

The  recommendation  to  the  State  Council  of  Education  is  consistent  with 
the  general  trends  to  improve  the  quality  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
service,  and  in  accord  with  the  practices  in  most  advanced  states.  In  order  to 
have  the  education  and  certification  requirements  conform  to  the  patterns  now 
completed  by  most  district  superintendents,  the  following  recommendation  is 
pending  for  final  action  by  the  State  Council  of  Education: 

The  term,  “a  graduate  course  in  education,”  is  defined  as  consisting  of 
twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  the  field  of  administration 
and  supervision;  FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  1, 
1938-1939,  EIGHTEEN  SEMESTER  HOURS  OF  GRADUATE 
COURSES;  FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  1,  1939- 

1940,  TWENTY-FOUR  SEMESTER  HOURS  OF  GRADUATE 
COURSES;  FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  1,  1940- 

1941,  THIRTY  SEMESTER  HOURS  OF  GRADUATE  COURSES 
OR  A MASTER’S  DEGREE. 

8.  Foreign  Language  Teachers 

Plans  were  developed  to  provide  courses  in  foreign  languages  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  domiciled  in  the  countries  where  the  languages  are  spoken. 
These  courses  were  for  teachers-in-service  in  Pennsylvania.  Arrangements 
were  developed  at  the  University  of  Paris,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
University  of  Madrid.  This  was  in  line  with  the  Department’s  policy  in  urging 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  to  spend  a part  of  their  time  in  the  country  in 
which  the  language  they  teach  is  spoken. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  a program  of  exchange  teachers.  Although  such 
teachers  coming  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  number  of  such  teachers  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  have  gone  to  other  countries,  is  relatively  small,  a significant 
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step  in  the  development  of  the  program  has  been  completed.  Teachers  from 
Oxford  University  have  taught  English  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Teachers  of  art  in  the  public  schools  of  London  have  taught  art  in 
second  class  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  with  success.  From  Hawaii  has 
come  a teacher  for  a third  class  school  district.  The  development  of  this  pro- 
gram will  bring  new  interpretation  to  educational  procedure. 

9.  Health  Examinations 

An  aroused  interest  concerning  periodic  health  examinations  for  teachers-in- 
service  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  make  such  a program 
mandatory.  While  the  bill  did  not  succeed  in  becoming  a law,  there  has  been 
created  general  sentiment  for  some  such  program.  Many  school  districts 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  requiring  chest  X-ray  pictures  for  the  early 
discovery  of  tuberculosis.  A number  of  school  districts  require  every  employe 
to  take  such  an  examination.  Practically  all  the  approved  teacher  education 
institutions  require  the  same  type  of  examination  for  beginning  students.  The 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the  Henry  Phipps 
Institute,  and  other  interested  organizations  gave  their  support  to  the  move- 
ment and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  same  objectives  may  be  accomplished  through 
local  leadership  as  were  sought  through  legislation. 

Definite  plans  have  been  developed  for  a coordinated  program  with  the 
Department  of  Health  to  carry  on  health  examinations  with  instructional  talks 
to  the  prospective  teachers  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  A committee  of 
the  Board  of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  has  been  appointed  to 
develop  the  instructional  side  of  the  program. 

During  the  biennium,  thirty  thousand  health  certificates  were  filed  in  the 
office  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  for  teachers  who  applied  for 
certificates  to  teach.  These  health  examinations  were  conducted  by  physicians 
legally  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Such  examinations  included  a certified  statement  that  the  Jtpplicant  was  neither 
mentally  nor  physically  disqualified  by  reason  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other 
chronic  or  acute  defect  from  successfully  performing  the  duties  of  a teacher. 

10.  Supply  and  Demand 

During  the  biennium,  detailed  figures  were  developed  with  reference  to  the 
supply  and  demand  on  the  basis  of  which  needed  curriculums  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

Reliable  information  made  available  to  the  teacher  education  institutions 
reduced  waste  of  effort,  time,  and  money  in  the  education  of  teachers  for 
specific  fields  where  need  for  such  teachers  could  not  be  demonstrated. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  sixty-six  and  three-tenths  per  cent 
of  all  persons  from  the  recent  graduating  classes  who  desired  teaching  positions 
were  placed;  in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  this  percentage  increased  to 
sixty-seven  and  two-tenths  per  cent.  A comparative  study  of  reasons  for  non- 
placement of  graduates  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  was  made.  The  facts 
for  1936  disclose  that  in  seventy  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  students  were  un- 
able to  be  placed  the  reason  was  disclosed  as  “no  available  opportunity  to  be 
placed.”  This  percentage  was  reduced  in  1937,  to  sixty  and  two-tenths  per  cent. 
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In  1936,  eleven  per  cent  of  those  who  were  not  placed  returned  to  enter  institu- 
tions for  higher  preparation;  in  1937,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  students  prepared 
to  teach,  and  not  placed,  returned  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  addi- 
tional education.  During  the  biennium,  two  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  all  the 
graduates  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  prepared  to  teach,  married  and 
did  not  apply  for  teaching  positions. 

Further  data  indicate  that  a better  selection  of  prospective  teaching  candi- 
dates is  practiced  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium,  nineteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  full-time 
enrolments  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  preparing  to  teach ; in  1937, 
eighteen  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  were 
so  prepared.  The  interesting  fact  is  that  there  were  33,980  full-time  students 
enrolled  in  1937,  and  that  this  number  had  increased  in  1938,  to  35,324. 

11.  Liberal  Arts  Colleges 

The  cooperation  of  the  Association  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  with  other  teacher  education  institutions  in  Pennsylvania 
and  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  a significant  step  toward  the 
unification  of  effort  in  the  teacher  education  field. 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  have  cooperated  with  the  Department  in  develop- 
ing a receptive  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  school  officials 
with  reference  to  an  enriched  and  more  extended  teacher  education  program 
in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Plans  for  the  development  of  a five-year 
teacher  education  program  in  secondary  education  have  been  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  College  Professors  of  Education 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  early  adoption  of  a program  that  will 
provide  for  a combination  in-service  year  of  education  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
degree  level  or  a fifth  year  of  education  completed  prior  to  certification  has 
been  commonly  accepted  as  the  next  step. 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  have  accepted  the  general  principle  that  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  requires  intensive  education  in 
subject  matter  and  the  knowledge  of  child  life  in  the  lower  age  levels.  A 
differential  of  thirty  semester  hours  specifically  devoted  to  the  elementary 
field  is  part  of  the  program  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  where  teachers 
educated  for  the  secondary  school  service  desire  to  transfer  to  teaching  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

Comment  is  made  on  the  increased  emphasis  on  professional  education  and 
public  school  experience  required  of  those  engaged  in  the  field  of  teacher  edu- 
cation in  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  colleges  and  universities  in  most 
instances  have  employed  men  and  women  with  appropriate  public  school 
experience  and  adequate  professional  education  to  the  end  that  the  prospective 
teachers  will  secure  a public  school  point  of  view  in  their  preparation. 

12.  Extension  Courses 

During  the  biennium,  more  than  500  extension  courses  were  offered  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  These  courses  were  pre-approved  to  meet  the 
special  need  of  teachers-in-service.  Quality  of  instruction  was  safeguarded  by 
standards  for  the  conduct  of  extension  courses  developed  by  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education.  There 
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were  220  instructors  employed  and  a total  of  9,000  teachers  enrolled  during 
the  biennium.  Many  of  these  extension  courses  were  offered  in  centers  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  teachers  at  minimum  expense  of  money  and  time. 

13.  Vocational  Teacher  Education 

Emphasis  was  given  to  the  vocational  teacher  education  program  in  view  of 
the  increased  demands  from  the  field.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Council  of  Education  (State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education)  approved  the  distribution  of  more  than  $200,000  during 
the  biennium  for  the  maintenance  of  vocational  teacher  education  programs 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  at  Indiana  and  Mansfield. 

To  integrate  more  closely  the  activities  of  the  teacher  education  program, 
monthly  meetings  of  those  directly  responsible  for  the  administrative  details 
in  the  field  of  vocational  teacher  education  in  the  institutions  approved  for  such 
responsibilities  were  held  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Dockets 
were  prepared,  minutes  of  such  meetings  were  written,  and  lines  of  procedure 
developed.  Such  items  as  increased  cooperation  of  teachers,  development  of 
content  of  courses  of  study,  uniform  nomenclature  descriptive  of  required 
courses,  the  employment  of  qualified  coordinators,  extension  courses,  and 
budget  expenditures,  were  discussed  by  members  of  the  group. 

This  group  assisted  in  the  development  of  a Pennsylvania  five-year  plan 
for  vocational  education  from  July  1,  1937,  to  July  1,  1942.  This  plan  provides 
the  working  background  for  the  whole  vocational  education  program  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  aforesaid  period  and  includes  the  preparation  standards 
for  teachers  as  well  as  administrative  procedures  in  the  entire  field. 

14.  Upper  Age  Levels 

The  development  of  teacher  education  curriculums  for  teachers  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  upper  age  levels  was  recognized.  An  adult  education  curriculum 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  can  conduct  open  forums,  organize  ter- 
minal courses,  and  who  can  challenge  the  interest  of  unemployed  young  people, 
was  established  at  one  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  At  another  university, 
courses  dealing  with  leadership  education  were  organized  and  offered  to 

• teachers. 

Two  leadership  conferences  were  held  during  the  biennium.  At  these 
meetings  representatives  from  labor  groups,  public  and  private  schools,  lay 
clubs,  and  social  agencies  were  represented.  Education  standards  for  those 
who  desired  to  teach  in  the  field  were  suggested,  and  subsequently  approved  by 
the  State  Council  of  Education. 

15.  Leadership 

During  the  biennium,  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional leadership  within  local  school  districts  through  which  an  intensive 
teacher  education  program  was  encouraged.  Approximately  thirty-one  thou- 
sand teachers  employed  by  school  districts  lacked  four  years  of  post-secondary 
education.  These  teachers  were  guaranteed  their  positions  by  tenure  and 
their  salaries  were  protected  by  law.  The  program  could  not  have  been 
successful  without  this  leadership. 
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Meetings  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  Section  2101  of  the  School  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania  were  held  throughout  the  sixty-six  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 
Programs  were  developed  on  “problems-of-integration”  in  connection  with 
the  advanced  school  subjects  and  “pupil  personnel  studies”  were  discussed. 
The  problems  of  “directed  learning”  and  “introduction  of  curriculum  materials” 
were  included  in  this  in-service  teacher  education  program.  Demonstrations 
and  discussions  were  conducted  by  leaders  within  the  group  as  well  as  spe- 
cialists from  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sultative service  was  offered  by  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  More  than  forty  thousand 
teachers  attended  these  discussion  groups  each  year. 

The  appointment  of  committees  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  teacher 
education  programs  with  leadership  coming  from  teachers  and  administrative 
and  supervisory  officials,  was  stimulated. 

16.  Teacher  Education  and  Curriculums 

The  curriculums  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  were  revised  to  provide  an 
enriched  academic  background  for  prospective  teachers.  The  program  resulted 
in  a liberalization  of  the  curriculum  and  placed  emphasis  on  the  first  two  years 
of  a four-year  curriculum  as  an  orientation  area  for  additional  professional 
experience  in  the  latter  two  years. 

Courses  in  the  field  of  special  education  were  made  available^  Instructions 
in  the  use  of  audiometers  and  eye-testing  devices  were  emphasized.  To  keep 
abreast  with  the  developing  needs  in  the  public  schools,  additional  courses  were 
developed  to  provide  instructions  in  the  constantly  expanding  fields  of  public 
education.  The  following  courses  indicate,  among  a large  number,  some  of 
the  opportunities  made  available  during  the  biennium ; 

Safety  Education 
Teacher  and  Radio  Education 
The  Teacher  and  Public  Relations 
Consumer  Education 

Newer  Social  and  Economic  Adjustments 
Field  Course  in  American  History 
The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

The  Teacher’s  Responsibility  in  Public  Relations  with  the  School 
Parent  Education 

Methods  and  Techniques  of  Integrated  Programs 
Techniques  of  Adult  Recreation 

A more  detailed  report  from  the  president  of  each  of  the  fourteen  State 
Teachers  Colleges  appears  later. 

Experimental  curriculums  in  the  field  of  Adult  and  Business  Education 
were  established  during  the  biennium.  An  experimental  program  in  the  field 
of  art  education  was  developed  at  one  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  continued  encouragement  was  given  to  an  experiment  with  what  has 
become  known  as  the  “X  Group”  in  one  of  the  larger  universities.  Traditional 
classification  of  pupils  has  been  abandoned  in  this  experiment,  semester  hour 
credit  discontinued,  and  studies  have  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  problems 
in  the  affairs  of  human  relationships. 
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17.  Deans  of  Instruction 

To  further  unify  the  activities  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  a meeting  of  the 
Deans  of  Instruction  of  these  institutions  was  held  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Problems  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  curriculums 
and  certification  regulations  in  these  colleges  were  discussed. 

A typical  program  of  one  of  these  meetings  is  indicated  by  the  Docket  that 
follows : 

a.  Course  equivalents  in  the  evaluation  of  old  credentials  on  the  basis  of 
the  new  curriculums 

b.  How  may  holders  of  State  standard  limited  certificates  keep  their  cer- 
tification alive  while  earning  credit  toward  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  education  in  order  to  be  certified  ultimately  to  teach  two  or 
more  fields  in  the  secondary  school? 

Must  the  twelve  hours  required  for  the  renewal  of  the  State  standard 
limited  certificate  be  earned  subsequent  to  the  date  of  issue  of  the  cer- 
tificate? 

c.  Do  students  who  expect  to  be  certified  in  the  field  of  science  have  to  present 
definite  prerequisites  for  work  completed  in  a secondary  school  even  though 
all  students  must  have  two  years  of  science  as  Biological  Science  I or  II 
and  Physical  Science  I or  II? 

d.  Courses  to  be  used  for  permanent  certification 

e.  Minimum  requirements  for  adding  secondary  school  subjects  to  a college 
certificate  in  the  elementary  field 

f.  How  far  should  Deans  go  in  determining  specific  course  content  in  the  new 
curriculums  ? 

g.  Is  too  much  pressure  put  on  students  to  participate  in  extra-curricular 
activities?  How  can  extra-curricular  activities  be  best  scheduled  for  com- 
muting students?  Best  way  to  record  extra-curricular  developments  on 
students’  permanent  record  cards. 

h.  Should  there  be  an  attempt  at  uniformity  among  the  colleges  in  the  transfer 
of  old  credits  to  the  new  curriculums,  especially  in  the  case  of  teachers-in- 
service  who  have  completed  work  for  certification  and  are  working  toward 
a degree?  Should  the  State  Department  be  asked  to  make  out  a check 
sheet  as  was  done  when  the  last  change  in  curriculums  was  made?  Evalu- 
ation of  non-standard  credentials,  new  consideration. 

i.  Is  it  the  understanding  that  students  graduating  up  to  and  including  the 
summer  session  of  1938  shall  have  their  work  checked  on  the  old  curricu- 
lums and  that  all  later  graduates  will  have  their  credits  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  curriculums? 

j.  The  extent  to  which  courses  already  completed  by  teachers-in-service  may 
be  substituted. 

18.  Boards  of  Trustees — State  Teachers  Colleges 

A meeting  of  all  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  was 
held  in  the  State  Council  Chamber,  September  17,  1936,  and  a second  meeting 
was  held  October  27,  1937.  It  was  the  first  time  in  two  years  that  these 
Boards  had  met  to  discuss  the  future  development  of  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
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leges.  Specialists  in  the  field  of  teacher  education  addressed  the  meeting.  A 
luncheon  was  held  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  which  was  followed  by  an  open 
forum,  at  which  topics  germane  to  the  future  development  of  the  institutions 
were  discussed. 

These  meetings  provided  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a common 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Duties 
and  responsibilities  of  members  of  Boards  of  Trustees  were  discussed.  Plans 
and  procedures  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  were 
crystallized. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
leges present  the  opportunity  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  de- 
velop the  relationship  of  higher  education  to  the  specific  problem  of  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers  Colleges  represents  a unique  departure  from  the  traditional  pro- 
cedure. The  State  Teachers  Colleges  present  an  integrated  State  teacher  edu- 
cation program.  The  necessity  for  the  development  of  common  objectives  and 
sympathetic  understandings  of  the  conditions  in  every  section  of  the  State  is 
essential  to  the  realization  of  the  purposes  for  which  these  institutions  are 
maintained.  Boards  of  Trustees  must  be  aware  of  these  common  objectives. 
Detailed  mimeographed  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  are  distributed 
to  every  member  of  every  Board. 

19.  Summer  Sessions — Post  and  Regular 

During  the  summer  sessions  of  the  biennium  more  than  41,000  teachers  were 
enrolled.  These  teachers  were  teachers-in-service  securing  additional  prepara- 
tion in  response  to  a higher  demand  for  teacher  qualifications.  Engaged  in 
the  instruction  of  this  vast  army  of  teachers-in-service  completing  summer 
school  courses  were  more  than  a thousand  college  instructors,  including  in- 
numerable specialists  from  recognized  teacher  education  institutions  throughout 
the  world.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  teachers 
enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  represents  approximately  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  school  boards  for  administrative 
and  supervisory  officials  informed  more  fully  concerning  taxation  problems, 
fiscal  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  public  schools,  adjusted  curriculums  to 
meet  pressing  social  problems,  teacher  personnel  problems,  public  relations,  and 
the  improvement  of  instruction  has  stimulated  attendance  at  the  summer 
sessions  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  both  prospective  superintend- 
ents and  superintendents  and  administrative  officers-in-service.  Graduate 
courses  in  all  these  several  fields  have  been  developed  cooperatively  through 
the  biennium  with  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Education  and  with  those 
who  have  taken  the  courses. 

Post-summer  sessions  were  developed  for  the  first  time  in  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  More  than  2,500  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  additional  education  during  the  biennium.  The  significant  fact 
in  this  new  development  was  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
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enrolled  were  working  toward  the  four-year  education  level  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  field. 

The  fact  that  post-summer  sessions  have  been  so  well  attended  is  further 
evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  teachers-in-service  to 
continue  their  professional  improvement.  Many  of  them  have  provided  for 
field  trips,  a new  development  in  the  teacher  education  program.  These  field 
trips  are  developed  from  an  approved  course  and  provide  for  a minimum 
resident  period  of  instruction  on  the  campus  varying  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
This  resident  instruction  is  followed  by  a field  trip  by  chartered  busses,  trains, 
or  other  means  of  transportation.  College  instructional  service  is  maintained 
on  the  field  trip  involving  the  collection  of  data,  classification  of  facts,  and  the 
development  of  conclusions.  Books  and  reference  material  from  the  library 
of  the  college  are  taken  with  the  group  and  instructional  service  and  laboratory 
facilities  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  visited  and  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent.  More  than  600  teachers  were  included  in  such  organized  travel 
field  studies  during  the  biennium. 

I.  Lower  Age  Levels 

The  education  of  children  in  the  lower  age  levels  and  the  recognition  of  the 
demand  for  teachers  in  this  new  field  lead  to  the  establishment  of  nursery 
schools  as  part  of  the  student  teaching  situations.  Two  such  nursery  schools 
were  established  and  their  maintenance  partially  provided  for  through  Federal 
funds.  Standards  for  such  nursery  schools  were  developed  and  certification 
regulations  discussed  by  groups  most  concerned  with  the  education  of  children 
in  these  lower  age  levels. 

. Public  Relations 

During  each  year  of  the  biennium  a summary  of  the  professional  status  of 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania  was  mailed  to  every  county  and  district  superin- 
tendent, to  all  supervising  principals,  to  certain  members  of  the  school  boards, 
and  to  others  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  standards  in  teacher  edu- 
cation and  certification. 

The  summary  of  the  professional  status  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  indi- 
cates the  number  of  certificates — college,  normal,  standard,  partial,  emergency — 
actually  in  force  in  every  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  chart 
further  indicates  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  every  school  district  with  two 
or  more  years  of  preparation.  A superintendent  may  determine,  at  a glance, 
the  per  cent  of  college  certificates  in  force  in  his  district  compared  with  the 
per  cent  in  force  in  any  other  district  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  superintend- 
ent may  also  see  the  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  professional  status 
of  teachers  in  his  district  and  the  progress  made  in  all  other  school  districts. 

These  charts  have  had  the  tendency  of  stimulating  a wholesome  rivalry 
among  school  districts  in  the  whole  matter  of  employing  teachers  with  more 
extended  education. 

The  “Summary  of  Professional  Status  of  Teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 1,  1937,”  follows,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  accompanies 

the  chart. 
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a.  LETTER  TO  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  : 

Please  find  enclosed  the  “Summary  of  Professional  Status  of  Teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  as  of  November  1,  1937.” 

The  charts  again  indicate  the  very  substantial  progress  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  matter  of  the  several  school  districts  employing 
teachers  with  more  extended  education.  The  figures  show  the  steady  gains 
made  in  every  school  district  of  the  State  during  the  past  seventeen  years 
in  providing  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  with  teachers  who  have 
completed  four  years  of  education  for  teaching. 

The  figure  63,757  indicates  the  total  number  of  public  school  teachers 
now  employed  as  compared  with  63,265  teachers'  employed  last  year.  Of  all 
the  teachers  now  in  service,  99.8  per  cent  hold  standard  certificates  based 
on  two  years  of  education  for  teaching;  in  1920-21,  only  70.5  per  cent  of 
the  teaching  force  had  standard  certificates.  Viewed  over  a seventeen 
year  span,  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  standard  certificates  has  in- 
creased from  70.5  per  cent  to  99.8  per  cent  for  the  entire  State. 

The  attached  charts  also  indicate  the  percentage  of  teachers  having, 
college  preparation  in  1920-21  as  compared  with  1937-38.  The  figures  show 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  all  the  school  districts  during 
the  past  seventeen  years  in  the  employment  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  teachers  who  have  completed  four  years  of  education. 
From  the  school  year  1920-21  to  the  school  year  1937-38,  a period  of  seven-  .' 
teen  years,  there  has  been  a gain  of  34.6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  teachers' 
who  have  had  the  more  extended  education.  For  the  year  1937-38,  out  of 
the  63,757  teachers,  a total  of  42.3  per  cent  are  college  graduates  as  com- 
pared with  7.7  per  cent  in  1920-21. 

The  substantial  and  consistent  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  with 
more  extended  education  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  under  “Grand  Total.”  In  first  class  school  districts,  40.4  per  cent 
are  college  graduates;  in  second  class  school  districts,  48.0  per  cent  of  the. 
teachers  are  college  graduates ; in  third  class  school  districts,  49.6  per  cent ! 
of  the  teachers  are  college  graduates,  and  in  fourth  class  school  districts) 
and  those  third  class  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  j 
superintendent,  38.0  per  cent  are  college  graduates.  This  latter  figure  is! 
particularly  interesting  for  it  means  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  29,536 , 
teachers  supervised  by  county  superintendents  are  college  graduates.  | 
In  view  of  the  present  economic  situation,  these  figures  are  encour-| 
aging.  They  present  a satisfactory  picture  of  the  substantial  improvement* 
of  the  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  material  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  local  publicity.  I 
Your  newspaper  will  welcome  a series  of  articles  prepared  by  you  showing! 
the  advancements  made  in  your  district.  1 

Sincerely  yours,  ' 

HENRY  KLONOWER 
Director,  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 

Lester  K.  Ade 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ; 

I 

I 
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PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Continued 
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PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS  NOVEMBER  1.  1937— Continued 
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eg 

zz 

ce 

00 

Total 

65 

CO 

50 

85 

148 

US 

114 

rH 

f- 

70 

59 

92 

114 

48 

eg 

63 

rH 

CO 

65 

166 

Third  Class  Districts  Under  the 
District  Superintendents 

Lansdalc  Boro  

1 Lansdowne  Boro  

Lansford  Boro  

1 Latrobe  Boro  

1 Lebanon  City 

1 Lehighton  Boro  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

(h 

o 

a 

0 

01 

i 

O) 

Lock  Haven  City 

1 Mahanoy  City  Boro 

Mahanoy  Township  

1 Mauch  Chunk  Township  

1 McKees  Rocks  Boro 

1 Meadville  City  

Mechanicsburg  Boro  

1 Middletown  Boro  

1 Midland  Boro 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O 

(-1 

o 

« 

a 

0 

1 

1 Miners\ille  Boro  

Monessen  City  1 
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t Under  supervision  ol  County  Superintendent. 


PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Continued 


I 

I 


Per  Cent  With 
College  Certificates 

192()-1921 

15.4 

15.0 

1 

- 

7.6 

- 

28.1 

6.6 

- 

1 

18.9 

18.2 

1 

11.4 

- 

1 

- 

|H 

rH 

1936-1937 

00 

45.9 

71.3 

52.4 

38.2 

55.1 

42.1 

31.5 

33.3 

- 

72.3 

46.8 

44.2 

54.8 

48.1 

60.9 

CO 

CO 

CO 

1937-1938 

50.0 

CO 

p- 

24.0 

76.9 

60.5 

37.7 

o 

00 

to 

44.6 

31.8 

35.0 

63.0 

73.5 

50.3 

49.6 

58.1 

46.6 

47.4 

54.4 

35.7 

Per  Cent 
With  Two 
or  More 
Tears  Prep 
aration 

1937-1938 

o 

o 

o 

I— i 

98.9 

o 

o 

o 

100.0 

100.0 

o 

o 

o 

O' 001 

100.0 

99.4 

O' 001 

100.0 

o 

c> 

o 

I— t 

99.4 

100.0 

O' 001 

100.0 

o 

s 
?— 1 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

Certificate 

Emergency 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1— 1 

1 

1 

1 

rH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Partial 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Standard  j 

00 

rH 

o 

iH 

33 

(N 

24 

CO 

29 

rH 

i> 

I— ( 

25 

00 

CO 

27 

05 

rH 

I-H 

1 

jNormai 

School 

C<J 

37 

21 

00 

10 

24 

23 

33 

112 

1— ( 

10 

iH 

51 

49 

25 

CO 

22 

iH 

05 

LQ 

College 

38 

43 

i-H 

OOT 

26 

29 

40 

50 

56 

14 

29 

1 09 

78 

56 

CO 

61 

CO 

CO 

I-H 

to 

Total 

CO 

t- 

91 

130 

43 

77 

69 

112 

176 

o 

CO 

00 

CO 

155 

113 

131 

78 

57 

143 

Third  Class  Districts  Under  the 
District  Superintendents 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

03 

C3 

O 

a 

o 

1 Mt.  Carmel  Boro 

1 Mt.  Carmel  Township 

1 Mt.  Lebanon  Township 

1 Mt.  Pleasant  Boro 

Mt.  Pleasant  Township ■ 

1 Muhlenberg  Township  

Munhall  Boro  

Nanticoke  City  

1 Nanty-Glo  Boro  

Nazareth  Boro 

New  Brighton  Boro 

New  Kensington  City 

Newport  Township  

1 Northampton  Boro  

North  Braddock  Borough 

1 North  Huntingdon  Township 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

c 

o 

a 

c3 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

>» 

Q 

o 

o 
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■f  Under  supervision  of  County  Superintendent. 


PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Continued 


Per  Cent  With 
College  Certificates 

1920-1921 

5.2 

to 

- 

O 

CO 

CO 

C-1 

17.1 

14.8 

17.5 

24.6 

2.7 

8.6 

riz 

GO 

1 

16.7 

- 

14.3 

«o 

ID 

rH 

1 

P- 

co 

Oi 

CO 

CO 

Oi 

I—t 

35.2 

41.7 

47.3 

54.7 

o 

■Sj* 

28.6 

36.9 

38.6 

52.9 

59.1 

49.2 

31.3 

05 

P- 

28.6 

CD 

ID 

CO 

54.1 

44.7 

29.4 

ID 

CD 

CO 

1937-1938 

36.3 

42.5 

50.0 

55.3 

00 

30.4 

38.5 

41.4 

CO 

IfS 

62.5 

52.4 

33.3 

(M 

I-- 

C5 

05 

CO 

37.0 

57.6 

48.9 

29.6 

1 36.7 

Per  Cent 
With  Two 
or  More 
Years  Prep- 
aration 

1937-1938 

o 

o 

o 

99.0 

100.0 

100.0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

2 i 98.7 

1 97.2 

o 

CD 

O 

1 

00 

Oi 

o 

o 

o 

O’OOI 

CD 

00 

05 

O' 001 

O' 001 

o 

o 

o 

100.0 

100.0 

Certificate 

Emergency 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r-< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Partial 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Standard 

12 

13 

13 

IT 

38 

CO 

w 

31  49 

35 

CD 

13 

rH 

CD 

15 

00 

1—1 

05 

15 

48 

S8  '1 

Normal 

School 

60 

40 

24 

23 

55 

26 

20 

00 

26 

1 

28 

20 

10 

13 

00 

1 1 

College 

41 

40 

CO 

42 

64 

34 

50 

65 

00 

CO 

55 

33 

16 

39 

23 

17 

34 

23 

32 

1 61 

Total 

113 

05 

74 

76 

143 

112 

130 

157 

72 

00 

00 

63 

48 

54 

o 

CD 

rji 

59 

47 

108 

CD 

Third  Class  Districts  Under  the 
District  Superintendents 

1 Old  Forge  Boro  _ 

Olyphant  Boro  

Palmerton  Boro  

1 Phosnixville  Boro  

1 Pittston  City  

1 Plymouth  Boro  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

u 

O 

W 

a 

o 

UJ 

O 

Pottsville  City  

Punxsutawney  Boro  

Radnor  Township  

1 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

W 

a 

5 

a 

cd 

Ph 

Ridgway  Boro  

Rochester  Boro  

1 Rostraver  Township 

1 Saint  Clair  Boro  

Sayre  Boro  

Scottdale  Boro  

Shamokin  Boro 

Sharon  City  I 
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+ Under  supervision  of  County  Superintendent. 


PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Continued 


Per  Cent  With 
College  Certificates 

1920-1921 

2.1 

19.0 

26.8 

22.0 

11.5 

30.4 

2.0 

2.1 

14.6 

- 

18.9 

19.8 

26.7 

14.0 

16.7 

lO 

s 

1936-1937 

21.8 

56.1 

43.6 

44.9 

44.9 

54.0 

30.6 

55.0 

34.1 

30.6 

39.3 

47.2 

54.2 

47.3 

55.0 

48.8 

35.8 

31.9 

CO 

1937-1938 

CO 

61.0 

48.9 

44.9 

46.6 

54.9 

31.0 

61.7 

36.9 

32.9 

42.9 

46.2 

64.8 

61.0 

57.5 

61.9 

o 

100.0  1 32.7 

100.0  1 39.0  1 

Per  Cent 
With  Two 
or  More 
Years  Prep- 
aration 

1937-1938 

100.0 

100.0 

99.0 

1 ' 

100.0 

98.3 

100.0 

100.0 

o 

o 

o 

100.0 

0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.4 

100.0 

100.0 

i 100.0  1 

1 1 

Certificate 

Emergency 

1 

1 

- 

1 

rH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Partial 

1 

1 

1 

1 

iH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

rH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Standard 

12 

25 

rH 

10 

Qi 

o 

1> 

10 

26 

10 

29 

66 

1 

Normal 

School 

87 

12 

32 

13 

35 

39 

39 

rH 

47 

50 

25  i 

1 

00 

f*H 

21 

CO 

10 

29 

33 

45 

36  1 

College 

30 

25 

43 

22 

LO 

62 

22 

37  I 

1 

28 

24 

24 

40 

CO 

o 

23 

04 

43 

54 

1 1 

Total 

121 

88 

49 

116 

113 

60 

00 

85 

56 

52 

CO 

t'- 

05 

rH 

40 

81 

105 

165  ■ 

i 

Third  Class  Districts  Under  the 
District  Superintendents 

1 Shenandoah  Boro 

Springfield  Township 

Stcelton  Boro  _ . 

1 Summit  Hill  Boro  

Sunbury  City 

Swissvale  Boro 

1 Tamaqua  Boro  . 

Tarentum  Boro 

1 Taylor  Boro  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

o 

p. 

o 

o 

S3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

>» 

o 

> 

CO 

P 

Tredvflrin  Township 

1 Tyrone  Boro 

Uniontown  Citv  - 

1 Upper  Merion  Township 

Vandergrift  Boro  

1 Warren  Boro  

1 Washington  City 

1 Waynesboro  Boro  i 
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t Under  supervision  of  County  Superintendent. 


PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  THIRD  CLASS  DISTRICTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Concluded 
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a 

p 

o 
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'O 

q 
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PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  DISTRICTS  UNDER  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937 


Per  Cent  With 
College  Certificates 

l-H 

(N 

05 

05 

5.6 

16.3 

7.7 

9.5 

2.7 

8.6 

5.4 

6.4 

6.8 

8.6 

6.2 

2.1 

9.2 

j SOI 

8.9 

3.3 

1.9 

1 

GO 

CO 

05 

r-l 

1 

to 

CO 

05 

35.9 

27.3 

44.6 

26.5 

41.0 

i 31.9 

1 

39.1 

36.8 

35.8 

40.7 

41.7 

35.1 

38.2 

24.7 

36.4 

39.6 

35.3 

19.0 

39.8 

o 

CH 

1937-1938 

38.0 

29.4 

48.5 

o 

00 

40.9 

33.2 

42.8 

38.0 

36.0 

42.9 

40.8 

36.6 

43.9 

26.0 

38.4 

42.3 

36.9 

20.9 

37.8 

CO 

Per  Cent 
With  Two 
or  More 
Years  Prep- 
aration 

1937-1938 

99.7 

100.0 

99.9 

99.8 

99.7 

98.9 

99.9 

99.7 

100.0 

99.6 

O 

o 

o 

pH 

99.9 

100.0 

99.0 

98.7 

99.8 

99.7 

98.5 

100.0 

C35 

05 

Certificate 

Emergency 

25 

1 

1 

1 

pH 

1 

1 

1 

CM 

1 

1 

1 

CQ 

pH 

1 

1 

1 

pH 

— 

Partial 

61 

1 

rH 

CO 

pH 

pH 

1 

1 

1 

pH 

1 

1 

CO 

1 

pH 

00 

1 

pH 

Standard  j 

8,283 

549 

210 

167  1 

142  j 

136 

110 

88 

CM 

oa 

pH 

108 

357 

16 

52 

116 

119 

79 

232 

41 

1 65  1 

e 

E 

C 

School 

9,956 

85 

757 

142 

63 

83 

361 

t>. 

152 

661 

149 

352 

16 

88 

8II 

234 

120 

191 

99 

Zll  1 

College 

11,211 

67 

1,232 

137 

160 

114 

373 

115 

135 

243 

177 

410 

25 

50 

05 

pH 

260 

117 

114 

65 

00 

CO 

pH 

pH 

CO 

Total 

29,536 

228 

2,540 

490  1 

i-H 

05 

CO 

343 

871 

303 

375 

566 

434 

1,120 

57  1 

192 

CJO 

C30 

CO 

614 

317 

545 

CM 

t- 

pH 

Fourth  and  Third  Class  Districts 
Under  the  County  Superintendents 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

1 

•4>> 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

'O 

< 

1 Allegheny  

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

t 

1 

a 

o 

&G 

S 

Beaver  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'O 

o 

«4-l 

C5 

Berks  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

u 

03 

Bradford  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

c> 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

t-l 

05 

3 

n 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

.2 

.Q 

s 

03 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

o 

s 

03 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

a 

o 

Xi 

o 

1 Centre  

1 Chester  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

o 

d 

O 

Clearfield  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

» 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

o 

4-5 

.s 

o 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

c3 

‘.D 

a 

3 

O 

O 
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PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  DISTRICTS  UNDER  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Continued 


Per  Cent  With 
College  Certificates 

1920-1921 

4.2 

9.4 

9.3 

1 10.1 

1 

6.0 

7.9 

! 3.9 

1 

2.6 

rz 

1 

11.5 

( 

3.3 

CO 

5.8 

6.4 

1.8 

3.2 

00 

12.5 

l 5.9 

P- 

co 

l-H 

1 

iO 

CO 

o> 

iH 

36.7 

37.3 

40.0 

47.9 

31.2 

36.1 

24.9 

36.5 

CO 

CO 

35.8  1 

1 

33.2  1 

1 

28.1 

32.5 

29.3  1 28.3 

28.3  j 25.9 

40.6  40.1 

40.4 

38.9 

43.1 

05 

o 

CO 

1937-1938  i 

36.9  : 

39.1 

45.1 

61.3 

31.5 

36.1 

26.2 

34.6 

33.4 

35.8 

36.3 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

00 

CO 

39.0 

49.2 

Z'lS 

Per  Cent 
With  Two 
or  More 
Years  Prep- 
aration 

1937-1938 

99.7 

99.5 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

99.4 

o 

o 

o 

99.7 

100.0 

o 

o 

o 

cc 

05 

99.5 

99.7 

99.2 

0 

1 

o 

CO 

o 

O' 001 

100.0 

1 100.0 

Certificate 

Emergency 

1 

- 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Partial 

rH 

1 

1 

1 

rH 

CO 

i 

- 

1 

1 

CO 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Standard 

92 

69 

94 

o> 

56 

137 

409 

12 

06 

34 

1 . 

202 

129 

CO 

134 

49 

44 

232 

76 

75 

lO 

< 

( 

< 

s 

3 o 
3 o 

5 03 

138 

163 

134 

241  i 
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PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OP  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  DISTRICTS  UNDER  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Continued 


Per  Cent  With 
College  Certificates 
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PROFESSIONAL  STAI’US  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IN  DISTRICTS  UNDER  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  NOVEMBER  1,  1937— Concluded 
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B.  Teacher  Certification 

1.  Rising  Tide  of  Teacher  Education 

The  certification  regulations  reflect  the  teacher  education  standards.  The 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  certificates  issued  by  the  Office  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  based  on  more  extended  education  indicates  the 
rising  tide  of  teacher  education. 

2.  Peak  Load 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  15,293  certificates  were  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification ; in  the  second  year  of  the  bi- 
ennium, 15,393  were  issued.  Of  the  total  number  of  certificates  issued,  more 
than  15,000  were  based  on  four  years  of  post-secondary  education.  This  is 
an  indication  that  the  greater  number  of  teachers  entering  the  service  have 
the  more  extended  education.  The  partial  certificate  has  practically  dis- 
appeared. For  the  biennium,  fewer  than  215  of  these  certificates  were  being] 
taught  on  in  the  public  schools.  j 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  administrative  and  supervisory  certificates  j 
during  the  biennium  further  indicates  the  rising  tide  of  teacher  education,  j 
A total  of  481  supervising  principals’  certificates  were  issued,  381  secondary! 
school  principals’,  and  112  elementary  principals’. 

The  quadrennial  election  of  county  and  district  superintendents  and  as- 
sistant county  and  assistant  district  superintendents  resulted  in  the  issuing  of 
332  commissions,  all  of  which  were  based  on  the  minimum  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  the  School  Laws. 

The  peak  load  in  certification  occurs  between  the  months  of  June  and 
October,  when  more  than  8,000  certificates  were  issued  in  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium  and  approximately  9,000  during  the  second.  During  the  biennium, 
5,753  standard  certificates  were  issued  on  preparation  representing  less  than 
four  years  of  post-secondary  education. 

3.  WPA  Project 

During  the  biennium,  a WPA  project  was  launched  to  study  the  certifica- 
tion of  all  teachers  in  the  secondary  field.  This  study  showed  the  composition 
of  the  turnover  of  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  field  of  commerce,  health, 
music,  art,  English,  foreign  languages,  and  library  science.  This  study  formed 
the  basis  for  guidance  in  the  development  of  specific  teacher  education  pro- 
grams in  the  special  fields.  The  study  involved  the  detail  examination  of 
the  records  of  62,000  teachers. 

4.  Frequency  of  Subjects 

Detailed  examination  was  made  of  all  college  credentials  issued  during  the 
biennium  to  determine  the  frequency  of  subjects  appearing  on  the  college 
certificates.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  average  number  of  subjects  which  a 
graduate  of  a college  or  university  is  certificated  to  teach  is  two  and  four- 
tenths.  The  range  is  from  one  to  three  subjects  on  each  certificate.  The 
significance  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  depth  of  preparation  of  pros- 
pective secondary  school  teachers.  A study  completed  some  years  ago  indi- 
cated a policy  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  urging 
students  to  complete  majors  in  many  subjects,,  which  resulted  in  less  intensive 
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education.  The  present  tendency  is  to  require  fewer  subjects  but  more 
thorough  preparation  in  the  subjects  completed. 

5.  Professional  Audit 

There  was  completed  during  each  year  of  the  biennium  a study  of  approxi- 
mately 64,000  teachers’  records.  This  study  indicated  the  number  of  college 
standard  and  non-standard  certificates  held  by  teachers  in  every  school  district 
of  the  Commonwealth  over  a period  of  seventeen  years.  This  study  disclosed 
the  fact  that  ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  have  completed  education  representing  at  least  two  years 
beyond  secondary  school  work.  The  further  interesting  fact  is  that  forty-one 
and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  all  teachers  employed  in  Pennsylvania  are  college 
graduates. 

In  view  of  the  economic  situation,  the  figures  are  encouraging.  They 
present  a satisfactory  picture  of  the  teaching  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Each  year  of  the  biennium  verification  of  teachers’  certificates  was  made 
in  the  Office  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification.  Applications  for  appro- 
priations from  all  school  districts  are  checked  against  the  records  of  the 
teachers  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued.  The  application  for  appropria- 
tion indicates  the  teacher’s  certificate  and  subjects  taught;  the  record  in  the 
Office  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  indicates  the  type  of  certificate 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  subjects  appearing  on 
the  certificate.  The  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  require  that  every  teacher 
shall  be  certificated  to  teach  the  subjects  for  which  he  is  employed.  Where 
the  application  for  appropriation  indicates  that  the  teacher  is  teaching  the 
subject  for  which  he  is  qualified,  that  part  of  the  teacher’s  salary  paid  from 
State  funds  is  approved.  The  task  of  verifying  these  applications  for  appropri- 
ation involved  the  inspection  of  the  records  and  the  subsequent  adjustment  in 
as  many  as  2,800  cases  each  year  of  the  biennium. 
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College  Graduates 

A study  of  the  certificates  issued  shows  that  5,306  provisional  college  cer- 
tificates were  issued  during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  and  that  during 
the  second  year,  4,928  were  issued.  If  the  proper  interpretation  is  given  on 
the  basis  of  the  available  data,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  more  selective  of  their  new  students  and  more  cautious 
with  their  graduates. 

Of  the  total  number  of  college  graduates  who  entered  the  service  during 
the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  737  inexperienced  teachers  entered  the  ele- 
mentary field  on  college  preparation,  while  369  experienced  teachers  were  new 
to  their  positions ; during  the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  615  inexperienced 
college  graduates  were  employed  in  the  elementary  field,  supplemented  by  320 
experienced  teachers  new  to  their  positions. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  1,445  inexperienced  teachers  entered 
the  secondary  field  on  college  preparation,  while  802  teachers  were  new  to 
their  positions,  but  not  inexperienced;  during  the  second  year  of  the  biennium, 
1,624  inexperienced  college  graduates  were  employed  in  the  secondary  field, 
supplemented  by  829  experienced  teachers  new  to  their  positions. 
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7.  Basic  Certificate 

Efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  development  of  a basic  certificate  issued  on 
the  completion  of  four  years  of  post-secondary  education.  Differentiation  in 
education  will  lead  to  certification  in  the  specific  fields  for  which  the  prepara- 
tion is  made  available.  In  other  words,  the  certification  program  should 
provide  certificates  that  indicate  specific  preparation  for  the  activity. 

8.  Periodic  Renewals 

During  the  biennium,  legislation  was  suggested  for  the  periodic  renewals  ol 
certificates  on  the  basis  of  additional  education.  Similar  legislation  was  pre- 
pared so  that  certificates  which  had  not  been  taught  upon  for  a period  of  five 
years  would  require  additional  evidence  of  competency  for  renewal.  Wherever 
a teacher  had  earned  either  a provisional  or  permanent  certificate,  if  she 
dropped  out  of  service  or  remained  out  of  service  more  than  five  years,  the 
certificate  would  be  reinstated  when  the  teacher  demonstrated  competency 
in  such  manner  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  State  Council 
of  Education.  This  legislation  was  held  in  abeyance. 

9.  Non-Professional  Certificates 

Modification  of  the  School  Code  was  sought  to  provide  authority  for  the  State 
Council  of  Education  to  prescribe  studies  of  preparation  for  all  forms  of  school 
service.  At  the  present  time  certificates  are  issued  to  teachers,  but  the  rapidly 
developing  program  in  public  education  makes  it  necessary  that  all  person: 
engaged  within  a school  district  who  actually  have  contacts  with  the  educa- 
tional process  should  be  required  to  have  minimum  education.  The  progran 
included  education  for  custodial  service,  school  secretaries,  accountants,  bu 
drivers,  et  cetera. 

10.  Certificates  for  Principals 

During  the  biennium,  497  certificates  were  issued  to  principals  of  elementar; 
and  secondary  schools.  These  certificates  were  not  mandatory,  but  indicate( 
in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  the  preparation  which  sucl 
school  officials  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  complete.  In  view  of  th 
available  supply  of  properly  qualified  elementary  and  secondary  school  princi 
pals,  conferences  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  developing  sufficient  senti 
ment  that  will  recommend  that  these  certificates  be  made  mandatory. 

11.  Certificates  for  All  Teachers 

A study  was  made  of  the  number  of  children  not  in  attendance  in  publi 
schools  and  the  facts  indicated  that  large  numbers  of  children  are  taught  b 
teachers  with  inadequate  general  and  professional  education.  Conference 
were  held  during  the  biennium  to  discuss  the  advisability  and  possibility  o 
requiring  certificates  to  teach  of  all  persons  teaching  children  of  compulsor 
school  age.  While  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  matter  c 
certification  of  non-public  school  teachers  still  remains  on  a voluntary  basis 

12.  Distribution  of  Certificates  Issued 

The  tables  indicating  the  number  of  types  of  all  certificates  issued  durin 
the  calendar  years  1936  and  1937  appear  below. 

The  certificates  issued  between  January  1,  1938,  and  June  1,  1938,  ar 
included  in  the  records  of  the  succeeding  year.  The  tables  indicate  the  follow 
ing: 
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Includes  renewals  of  college,  normal,  former  issues  of  special  certificates  and  permanent  special  certificates. 
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‘Others:  Iiicludes  renewals  of  eollege  eertifleates,  normal  certifieates.  former  issue  of  speeial  eertifieates,  and  the  permanent  form  of  the  speeial 
certificate. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS 


0.  Teacher  Placement 

1.  Qualified  Teachers 

The  education  and  certification  of  the  teacher  represent  two  major  activities 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  public  schools.  But  a third  factor  is  that  of 
bringing  together  the  person  who  desires  to  learn  and  the  one  who  is  willing 
to  teach.  The  entire  field  of  placement  is  assuming  larger  dimensions  in  the 
field  of  teacher  education.  Appointment  bureaus,  placement  service,  and  per- 
sonnel offices  have  been  developed  and  encouraged  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  during  the  biennium.  Wherever  teacher  education  facilities  have  been 
recommended  for  approval,  one  of  the  determining  factors  is  whether  the  insti- 
tution senses  the  relationship  between  “producer”  and  “consumer.” 

The  Placement  Service  in  the  Office  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certifica- 
tion is  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  lists  of  vacancies  to 
teachers  registered  but  rather  to  serve  school  districts  so  that  they  may  secure 
competent  and  properly  qualified  teachers.  The  service  to  teachers  has  proven 
helpful  during  the  biennium,  but  the  activities  have  also  diminished  the  tendency 
to  issue  emergency  certificates,  since  the  Placement  Service  is  in  constant 
touch  with  properly  qualified  teachers  and  can  pass  such  names  on  to  school 
districts  where  there  is  a desire  to  issue  emergency  certificates. 

2.  Supply  and  Demand 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  1,707  teachers  made  their  availability 
known  through  the  Placement  Service.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
biennium,  1,943  teachers  registered.  A great  many  of  these  teachers  sought 
promotion,  while  others  were  without  employment.  Requests  from  school 
districts  for  the  names  of  qualified  teachers  during  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium  amounted  to  386;  during  the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  213. 

While  many  school  districts  still  rely  on  commercial  teacher  agencies  for 
lists  of  teachers,  there  are  indications  that  the  administrative  officers  believe 
the  employment  of  a teacher  is  a professional  task  and  that  teachers  should  not 
be  subjected  to  an  agency  fee  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  field  for 
which  they  have  prepared  themselves. 

3.  Placements 

Cooperating  with  the  special  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
more  than  132  teaehers  have  secured  public  school  and  college  positions  on  the 
basis  of  the  recommendations  made  through  the  Placement  Service. 

4.  Cooperative  Arrangement 

A significant  development  during  the  biennium  was  a cooperative  arrangement 
among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  so  that  an  available  supply  of  teachers 
can  be  made  known  to  the  administrative  force  in  the  public  schools.  Appoint- 
ment bureaus  and  the  Placement  Service  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion have  developed  a tentative  plan  for  the  organization  of  a closely  working 
group  that  will  inevitably  solve  the  haphazard  programs  that  are  now  followed. 
While  the  supply  of  teachers  may  exceed  the  demands  in  one  part  of  the  State, 
a scarcity  of  such  teachers  exists  in  another  part  of  the  State.  Close  coordina- 
tion between  the  “consumer”  and  the  “producer”  will  do  much  to  cut  down 
the  discouraging  effects  on  young  people  who  are  unable  to  secure  accurate 
Information  concerning  vacancies. 
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5.  Code  of  Ethics 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Placement  Service  and  teacher  education 
program,  efforts  were  made  during  the  biennium  to  develop  standards  of  ethics 
for  both  employer  and  employe  on  a state-wide  basis.  The  whole  matter  of 
violating  contracts,  placing  too  heavy  a teaching  load  on  inexperienced  teachers, 
leaves  of  absences,  and  opportunities  for  recreation  were  considered. 

D.  State  Teachers  Colleges 

There  are  fourteen  State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  purpose 
is  indicated  in  the  School  Laws,  namely,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  each  college  develops  an  efficient  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  own 
area,  the  fourteen  institutions  represent  a closely  coordinated  group  of  State  agencies 
to  carry  out  a State-teacher-education-program.  The  School  Laws  provide  for  a 
BOARD  OF  PRESIDENTS.  This  Board  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Institutions.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  Director  of  Teacher  Education  is  secretary  of  the  Board  and  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  policies  of  the  Board.  This  Board  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  developing  educational  policies.  When  a program  is  adopted 
by  a majority  of  the  Board  and  is  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  program  has  legal  sanction  and  the  plan  becomes  operative  for  all  institu- 
tions. This  procedure  guarantees  to  every  area  within  the  Commonwealth  an 
acceptable  teacher  education  program.  This  Board  meets  every  other  month.  At 
these  meetings,  administrative  and  professional  problems  are  discussed.  Plans  and 
procedures  are  determined.  Detailed  minutes  of  such  meetings  are  maintained. 

Special  curriculums  are  established  in  these  institutions  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  whole  State.  Curriculums  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  are  offered  in 
all  fields.  Instructional  service  is  maintained  on  a high  level  and  student  teaching 
facilities  must  not  only  meet  the  standards  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  for 
the  accreditment  of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  also  the  standards  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

These  institutions  are  so  geographically  distributed  that  the  entire  State  is 
served.  To  avoid  waste  of  both  effort  and  money  and  to  concentrate  professional 
endeavor,  curriculums  are  approved  in  terms  of  supply  and  demand.  Business  Edu- 
cation curriculums  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  have  been  established  in  three 
institutions,  one  of  which  was  established  during  the  biennium.  Industrial  Arts 
curriculums  are  found  in  two  institutions,  one  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West. 
Home  Economics  teacher  education  opportunities  are  found  in  two  institutions. 
Health  and  Physical  Education  are  offered  in  three  institutions.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  Library  Science,  Adult  Education,  Co- 
operative Education,  Music,  and  in  the  field  of  Atypical  Education. 

Ample  recreational  facilities  and  extensive  professional  offerings  are  available 
for  teachers  of  every  level  in  the  public  schools.  Experienced  instructors  in  each 
institution,  supplemented  by  lectures  by  eminent  visiting  educators,  are  a part  of 
the  program.  Field  excursions  are  planned  in  connection  with  many  courses  and 
are  offered  for  credit  in  discharge  of  graduation  requirements. 

All  of  the  colleges  offer  a four-year  curriculum  educating  teachers  for  the 
elementary  field  as  well  as  the  secondary  field.  These  curriculums  lead  to  the 
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baccalaureate  degrees.  Summer  sessions  and  post-summer  sessions  for  teachers  are 
offered  in  making  available  the  necessary  opportunities  looking  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  teacher  education  program  of  the  State.  The  following  chart  shows 
the  location  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 


SUMMER  AND  POST-SUMMER  SESSIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Ample  recreational  facilities  and  extensive  professional  offerings  are  available 
at  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Experienced  instructional  staff  in  each  institution 
— lectures  by  eminent  visiting  educators.  Field  excursions  are  planned  in  connection 
with  many  courses.  Geographic- field  trips  are  offered  for  credit. 

A four-year  curriculum  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  field,  bacca- 
laureate degree  curriculum,  provides  preparation  for  College  Certificate. 

Two  years  of  advanced  work  in  elementary  education  to  which  those  who  have 
completed  any  one  of  the  previous  elementary  curriculums  may  be  admitted,  bacca- 
laureate degree  curriculum. 

A four-year  curriculum  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  junior  high  or  secondary 
school  fields,  baccalaureate  degree  curriculum. 

Degree  curriculums  in  other  fields : Art,  Business,  Health,  Home  Economics, 
Industrial  Arts,  Music. 

All  courses  are  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  meeting 
certification  requirements. 

College  Special  Curriculums  President 

Bloomsburg  ..Business  and  Atypical  Education Francis  B.  Haas 

California  ....Industrial  Arts  and  Atypical  Education  Robert  M.  Steele 

Cheyney  Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  . . Leslie  Pinckney  Hill 

Clarion  Library  Paul  G.  Chandler 

E.  Stroudsburg . Health  Education  T.  T.  Allen 
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College  Special  Curricnlums  President 

Edinboro  Art  Education Carmon  Ross 

Indiana  Art,  Business,  Home  Economics  & MusieSamuel  Fausold 

Kutztown  Library  and  Art  Education Q-  A.  W.  Rohrbach 

Lock  Haven  ..Health  Education John  G.  Flowers 

Mansfield  Home  Economics  and  Music Joseph  F.  Noonan 

Millersville  ...Library — Industrial  Arts Landis  Tanger 

Shippensburg  ..Adult,  Business,  Cooperative  Education  Albert  Lindsay  Rowland 

Slippery  Rock  Health  Education  Charles  S.  Miller 

West  Chester  . Health  Education  and  Music Charles  S.  Swope 

E.  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  during  the  biennium. 
While  their  original  purpose  was  essentially  cultural  and  pre-professional  in  char- 
acter, practically  from  the  beginning  of  these  colleges,  many  of  the  graduates 
entered  the  work  of  teaching  in  academies,  private,  and  secondary  schools. 

The  earlier  so-called  professional  requirements  for  certification  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  required  the  completion  of  at  least 
two  hundred  hours  of  work  in  ethics,  logic,  and  philosophy,  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  professional  today.  With  the  meeting  of  this  requirement,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  granted  a teaching  certificate  to  any  graduate 
of  a recognized  college.  So  far  as  the  strictly  academic  requirements  were  con- 
cerned, almost  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  work  completed,  all  subjects  which 
the  student  had  completed  in  the  college  were  written  on  the  certificate.  There 
were  then  no  definitely  prescribed  units  of  academic  and  professional  work  as  a 
basis  for  certification. 

The  above  program  of  procedure  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The  candi- 
date for  the  work  of  teaching  must  complete  certain  definitely  prescribed  require- 
ments in  education  as  well  as  in  the  content  field.  These  prescribed  requirements 
have  been  changed  a number  of  times  within  the  last  decade  or  more  and  the 
changes  have  always  resulted  in  raising  the  standards  of  teaching.  The  present 
certification  requirements  for  content  subjects  and  fields  of  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  are  higher  than  anyone  dreamed  of  a half  century  ago.  While  compara- 
tively higher  today,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a professor  of  education  or  a superintendent 
of  schools  who  thinks  they  are  adequate.  No  teacher  can  teach  that  which  he 
does  not  know.  A teacher  must  know  much  more  than  he  intends  to  teach. 

Since  many  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  participate  in  the 
teacher  education  program,  they  have  voluntarily  and  unhesitatingly  offered  their 
services  for  still  further  improvement  of  certification  requirements  and  for  the 
advancement  of  teaching.  The  Association  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  study 
and  investigation  with  such  an  objective  definitely  in  mind.  Meetings  of  this 
group  during  the  biennium  have  been  held.  Teacher  education  programs  have  been 
discussed  and  ways  and  means  for  the  improvement  of  teacher  certification  in  both 
the  form  and  the  content  fields  of  the  secondary  school  level  have  been  suggested. 
Suggested  certification  requirements  for  teachers  have  been  cooperatively  developed. 
Course  outlines  in  several  academic  subjects  were  studied  in  terms  of  ultimate 
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objectives,  immediate  objectives,  skills,  informational  materials,  and  special 
recommendation. 

The  continued  discussion  of  the  publication  developed  by  this  group  under 
the  title  “Suggested  Certification  Requirements  in  the  Various  Subjects  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  in  Pennsylvania”  has  been  under  constant  review  and  the  subject 
of  frequent  discussion. 

It  is  still  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  pupils  and  teachers  are  the  two  most 
important  elements  in  any  learning  situation.  The  teacher  makes  the  school. 
Without  any  desire  to  underestimate  equipment,  school  buildings,  courses  of  study, 
playgrounds,  and  materials  of  instruction,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  an  acceptable 
teaching  situation,  the  fact  remains  that  all  of  these  without  an  adequately  prepared 
teacher  make  for  waste  of  effort,  time,  and  money  in  school  administration.  The 
results  of  instruction  are  related  absolutely  to  the  type  of  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

The  material  developed  in  the  publication,  “Suggested  Certification  Require- 
ments for  Content  Subjects  and  Fields  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools,”  by 
the  Association  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Commission,  which  the  organization 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  represents  a constructive  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  This  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  the  colleges  and  universities  sets 
a desirable  goal  for  accredited  teacher  education  institutions.  The  adoption  of  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  plan  will  measurably  improve  the  mastery  of  content 
subjects  and  instill  a confidence  in  the  prospective  teacher  that  can  come  only 
from  the  belief  that  one  not  only  knows,  but  knows  well,  that  which  he  teaches. 

The  standards  suggested  in  this  publication  go  beyond  those  now  prescribed 
in  the  certification  regulations  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  but  with  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  greater  competence  in  classroom  instruction,  there  is 
every  reasonable  right  to  expect  not  only  broader  preparation  but  deeper  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  prospective  teacher.  The  enrichment  of  teacher  education 
programs  is  one  which  we  cannot  escape  and,  therefore,  every  effort  to  develop, 
to  make  more  profound,  to  broaden  the  teacher’s  familiarity  with  the  facts  of 
the  past,  the  trends  of  the  present,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction. 

All  teacher  education  institutions  must  look  forward  ultimately  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  higher  standards  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  This  volume  may 
be  in  the  nature  of  a prophecy.  Since  the  cooperative  group  has  developed  these 
suggested  standards,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  other  colleges  and  universities  will 
want  to  meet  the  standard  herein  prescribed  if  accreditment  is  desired. 

A fine  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  entire  project. 
The  fact  that  the  work  of  revision  and  future  research  in  the  various  fields  will 
continue,  assures  a wholesome  attitude  and  necessarily  avoids  that  “static”  condition 
which  frequently  robs  a program  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  the  essential 
elasticity  which  it  must  have. 

Those  responsible  for  the  completion  of  this  wholesome  contribution  deserve 
the  recommendation  and  the  gratitude  of  interested  persons. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  accredited  by  the  .State  Council  of 
Education^ 
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Name 

Albright  College  

Allegheny  College  

Beaver  College  

Bryn  Mawr  College  

Bucknell  University  

Carnegie  Institute  

Cedar  Crest  College  

College  Misericordia  

College  of  Chestnut  Hill  . . 

Dickinson  College  

Drexel  Institute  

Dropsie  College  

Duquesne  University  

Elizabethtown  College  

Franklin  & Marshall  College 

Geneva  College  

Gettysburg  College  

Grove  City  College  

Haverford  College 

Immaculata  College  

Juniata  College  

Lafayette  College  

LaSalle  College  

Lebanon  Valley  College  . . . . 

Lehigh  University  

Lincoln  University  

Marywood  College  

Mercyhurst  College  

Moore  Institute  of  Art 

Science  and  Industry 

Moravian  College  and 
Theological  Seminary  . . . 
Moravian  College  for 

Women  

Mount  Mercy  College  

Muhlenberg  College  

Penna.  College  for  Women. 
Penna.  Military  College  . . . 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Phila.  College  of  Pharmacy 

and  Science  

Rosemont  College  

St.  Charles’  Seminary  

St.  Francis  College  

St.  Joseph’s  College 

St.  Thomas  College  

St.  Vincent  College  

Seton  Hill  College  

Susquehanna  University  . . . 


President  Address 

Harry  V.  Masters Reading 

William  P.  Tolley Meadville 

Walter  B.  Greenway  Jenkintown 

Marion  Edwards  Park Bryn  Mawr 

Arnaud  C.  Marts Lewisburg 

Robert  Ernest  Doherty Pittsburgh 

W.  F.  Curtis Allentown 

Sister  Mary  Loretta Dallas 

Mother  Mary  James Philadelphia 

Frederick  P.  Corson Carlisle 

Parke  R.  Kolbe Philadelphia 

Cyrus  Adler  Philadelphia 

Rev_  J.  J.  Callahan Pittsburgh 

Ralph  W.  Schlosser Elizabethtown 

John  A.  Schaeffer Lancaster 

M.  M.  Pearce Beaver  Falls 

Henry  W.  A.  Hanson Gettysburg 

Weir  C.  Ketler Grove  City 

W.  W.  Comfort Haverford 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Furey Immaculata 

C.  C.  Ellis Huntingdon 

William  Mather  Lewis Easton 

Brother  E.  Anselm Philadelphia 

Clyde  A.  Lynch Annville 

Clement  C.  Williams  Bethlehem 

Walter  Livingston  Wright Lincoln  University 

Mother  Mary  M.  Josepha  Hurley . Scranton 
Sister  M.  Xavier  O’Neil  Erie 

Harriet  Sartain  (Dean) Philadelphia 

W.  N.  Schwarze Bethlehem 

Edwin  J_  Heath Bethlehem 

Mother  M.  Irenaeus Pittsburgh 

Levering  Tyson  Allentown 

Herbert  L.  Spencer  Pittsburgh 

Col.  Frank  K.  Hyatt Chester 

Ralph  D.  Hetzel State  College 

Wilmer  Krusen Philadelphia 

Mother  Mary  Ignatius Rosemont 

Rt.  Rev.  Vincent  L.  Burns Overbrook 

Rev.  John  P.  J.  Sullivan Loretto 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Higgins Philadelphia 

Brother  Dennis  Edward Scranton 

Rev.  Alfred  Koch Latrobe 

James  A.  Reeves Greensburg 

G.  Morris  Smith  Selinsgrove 

SO 
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Name  President 

Swarthmore  College  Frank  Aydelotte 

Temple  University Charles  E.  Beury 

Theil  College  Earl  S.  Rudisill 

University  of  Pennsylvania  .Thomas  S.  Gates  

University  of  Pittsburgh  ...John  Bowman 

Ursinus  College  Norman  E.  McClure.. 

Villa  Maria  College  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Wehrle. 

Villanova  College  Edward  V.  Stanford  . 

Washington  & Jefferson 

College  Ralph  Hutchinson  .... 

Waynesburg  College Paul  R.  Stewart 

Westminster  College Robert  F.  Galbreath  . . 

Wilson  College Paul  Swain  Havens. . . 


Address 

Swarthmore 

Philadelphia 

Greenville 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Collegeville 

Erie 

Villanova 

Washington 
Waynesburg 
New  Wilmington 
Chambersburg 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
STATUS  OF  TEACHERS 

1.  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 
Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  President. 

a.  Purpose 

The  State  Teachers  College  of  Bloomsburg  is  maintained  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers  for 
its  public  schools. 

b.  Administration 

i.  Board  of  Trustees 

The  general  control  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a board  of  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  an  ex  officio  member.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  evaluate  every  activity  and  service  of  the  college 
in  its  relation  to  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  and  to  cooperate 
with  every  worthy  civic  activity  to  the  extent  that  the  facilities  permit. 

ii.  Personnel  Organization 

The  President  of  the  college  is  the  chief  executive  officer  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  His  assistants,  whose  functions  are  indicated  by 
their  titles,  are:  the  Dean  of  Instruction;  the  Dean  of  Women;  the 
Dean  of  Men;  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching;  the  Business  Man- 
ager; the  Dietitian;  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings;  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education,  and  the  Director 
of  Health  Education.  Democratic  administration  of  the  college  is  de- 
veloped through  (a)  individual  and  group  faculty  assignments  and 
(b)  the  Community  Government  Association  with  its  Student  Council. 

iii.  Business  Administration 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  college,  including  budgetary  control,  pur- 
chases and  expenditures,  are  coordinated  by  the  Business  Manager. 
Increased  appropriations  during  the  current  biennium  have  made  it 
possible  to  return  the  ten  per  cent  cut  made  in  salaries  some  years  ago. 
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to  add  to  our  faculty,  to  increase  the  educational  services,  and  to  im- 
prove the  general  condition  of  the  plant. 

iv.  Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  removal  of  the  fire  hazard  by  the  reconstruction  of  Science  Hall 
is  the  outstanding  building  improvement  during  the  biennium.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  for  the  addition  of  a fire  tower  to  Carver  Hall  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  stage  facilities.  The  general  emergency 
lighting  system  is  being  improved  to  provide  better  control.  Progress 
is  being  made  in  the  extension  of  the  new  recreation  field  and  the 
completion  of  the  five  new  tennis  courts.  The  refurnishing  of  the 
science  laboratories  and  the  installation  of  a Hammond  organ  are  the 
outstanding  equipment  additions  to  the  plant. 

The  General  State  Authority  is  constructing  four  major  building 
projects — a Gymnasium,  a Junior  High  School,  a Shop  and  Storage 
Building,  and  an  addition  to  the  Power  Plant.  These  projects  will 
increase  the  opportunties  of  the  college  in  the  fields  of  health  educa- 
tion and  student  teaching,  and  in  the  efficient  management  of  the  col- 
lege plant. 

V.  Fire  and  Panic  Hazards 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  fire  drills  and  the  removal  of  fire  and  panic  hazards. 

vi.  Student  Assistance 

Worthy  students  are  assisted  in  securing  funds  through  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  college  employment,  and  the  Student  Activity 
Fund. 

vii.  Enrolment 

The  Summer  Sessions  for  1936  and  1937  show  increases  in  enrolment. 
The  regular  Summer  Session  enrolments  for  1935,  1936,  and  1937  were 
329,  375,  and  447,  respectively.  The  enrolment  during  Post  Sessions 
for  the  two  summers  of  operation  was  115  for  1936,  and  128  for  1937. 
The  enrolment  in  the  regular  sessions  as  shown  by  the  official  reports 
of  October  15  was  595  regular  students  and  122  teachers-in-service  in 
1935;  686  regular  students  and  90  teachers-in-service  in  1936;  and 
641  regular  students  and  133  teachers-in-service  in  1937.  Thirty-nine 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  are  at  present  represented. 

c.  Public  Relations 

A teachers  college  to  educate  teachers  for  a democracy  must  maintain 
sympathetic  understanding  relations  with  the  community  life  which  the 
teacher  is  to  serve.  The  public  relations  work  covers  not  only  direct 
publicity,  such  as  press  releases  and  weekly  broadcasts  over  Station 
WKOK  of  Sunbury,  but  also  a wide  variety  of  activities  through  which 
the  public  comes  to  understand  the  objectives  and  the  ideals  of  the  college. 

The  college  has  sponsored,  participated  in,  or  contributed  to  a wide 
variety  of  such  activities  as  the  following : (a)  lecture  and  entertainment 
course;  (b)  such  special  events  as  Exercises  for  Commemoration  of 
Inauguration  of  the  General  State  Authority  Building  Projects,  Play  Day, 
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Athletic  Banquet,  Annual  Scholastic  Play  Tournament,  Pennsylvania  Music 
and  Forensic  League  Contest  for  Northeastern  District,  Columbia  County 
Speaking  Contest,  Bloomsburg  Firemen’s  Banquet,  Regional  Press  Confer- 
ence, Pomona  Grange,  Kiwanis-Rotary-College  Evening,  Rural  Education 
Conference,  American  Educational  Week,  Homecoming  Day,  Fresh- 
man Week,  Columbia  County  Emergency  Council  on  Adult  Edu- 
cation, Recreation  and  Youth;  and  (c)  such  miscellaneous  activities  as 
the  college  publications,  visits  by  secondary  school  groups  and  individuals 
to  the  college,  organized  activities  arranged  specifically  for  secondary 
school  students,  such  as  the  Commercial  Contest,  Spring  Track  and  Field 
Meet,  Spring  Play  Day  for  Girls,  Dramatic  Contest,  contributions  by 
secondary  school  groups  to  assembly  programs,  such  as  Bands,  Orchestras, 
and  Plays. 

d.  Curriculum  Activities 

i.  Curriculum  Enrichment 

Courses  of  study  for  the  education  of  teachers  have  been  constantly  re- 
examined in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  schools.  In  accordance  with 
the  recent  action  of  the  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a re- 
evaluation  of  all  courses  of  study  is  now  being  inaugurated.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  provide  the  necessary  personnel  and  equipment  to  give 
accredited  clinic  demonstration  and  consultative  service  in  the  field 
of  special  education.  The  work  in  special  education,  recently  started, 
has  been  very  successful  and  is  being  expanded.  The  work  in  visual 
education  is  developing  in  charge  of  a faculty  committee  of  five,  which 
is  responsible  for  assembly  programs  and  for  the  selection  and  care 
of  films  and  apparatus.  Two  special  films,  in  color,  of  college  activi- 
ties, have  been  developed  by  the  college.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  begin  the  new  special  course  in  speech  education  with  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  1938.  The  various  activities  of  the  health  program  are 
coordinated  by  the  Director  of  Health  Education,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities  including  intercollegi- 
ate and  intramural  sports  programs  and  general  student  health.  The 
new  gymnasium  with  its  improved  facilities  will  make  possible  a well- 
developed  modern  program  of  health  education. 

ii.  Teacher-in-Service  Offerings 

A wide  variety  of  courses  has  been  offered  in  the  field.  Enrolment 
has  increased  during  the  past  two  years.  The  offering  appears  to  meet 
the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  teachers  in  our  service  area  who  are 
working  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  for  the  addition  of  subjects 
to  their  certificates  as  part  of  their  professional  improvement. 

e.  Faculty  Activities 

i.  Field  Service 

Faculty  members  have  participated  in  a wide  variety  of  off-campus 
activities,  including  addresses  at  professional  and  community  meetings, 
secondary  school  commencements,  county  and  district  institutes,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  secondary  school  assemblies,  service  clubs,  women’s 
organizations,  girl  and  boy  scout  organizations,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M. 
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C.  A.,  and  teachers’  association’s  athletic  meetings.  So  far  during 
the  current  biennium,  twenty-five  faculty  members  have  contributed 
ninety-two  services  of  this  type. 

ii.  Professional  Activities 

Faculty  professional  activities  are  revealed  by  membership  and  partici- 
pation in  professional  organizations  and  meetings,  through  a wide 
variety  of  services  in  the  solution  of  educational  problems  in  our  serv- 
ice area,  and  by  addresses  and  publications  of  professional  contributions 
in  educational  journals. 

f.  Student  Activities 

i.  Student  Government 

The  general  organization  through  which  the  students  and  faculty 
participate  in  the  general  government  of  the  college  is  called  the 
Community  Government  Association,  and  the  governing  body  is  the 
Student  Council.  The  various  classes  and  other  groups  cross-cutting 
the  life  of  the  college,  as  well  as  faculty  representatives,  compose  the 
Council.  Its  unique  feature  is  the  fact  that  all  students  and  faculty 
members  belong  to  the  Community  Government  Association. 

ii.  Student  Contributions 

Individual  students  and  student  organizations  have  contributed  to  the 
college  and  to  the  community  through  participation  in  a wide  variety 
of  such  events  as  the  following:  Rural  Education  Day,  American 
Education  Week  Program,  Seventh  Annual  Pennsylvania  Commercial 
Contest,  Waller  Hall  Christmas  Party  for  crippled  children.  Program 
in  aid  of  Red  Cross,  Secondary  School  Press  Conference,  entertainment 
of  secondary  school  and  college  groups,  annual  high  school  Play  Tour- 
nament, dramatic  performances  for  secondary  schools,  acting  as  judges 
for  plays,  debates,  and  other  contests,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Student  Christian  Movement,  Women’s  Inter-collegiate  Association  for 
Student  Government,  Spring  Conference  for  Eastern  States  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers,  Inter-collegiate  Conference 
on  Government,  National  Student  Federation  Congress,  and  Student 
Conference  on  Secondary  Education  at  Temple  University. 

iii.  Extra-Curricular  Organization  and  Administration 

The  administration  and  work  of  our  extra-curricular  activities  have 
shown  steady  progress.  A uniform  accounting  and  auditing  system 
has  been  developed  not  only  for  its  practical  value  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  activities,  but  also  for  its  general  educa- 
tional value  to  those  preparing  for  teaching  in  which  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  organize  and  administer  extra-curricular  groups.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Business  Education  is  the  counselor  for 
the  accounting  system  and  the  Business  Manager  of  the  college  is  the 
auditor.  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  a meeting  of  the  counselor, 
faculty  advisers,  and  presidents  and  treasurers  of  the  various  classes 
and  organizations,  is  held  during  which  the  system  is  reviewed  and 
the  accounting  forms  distributed.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  the 
books  are  audited  by  the  Business  Manager. 
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g.  Summer  Sessions 

The  Summer  Sessions  are  planned  primarily  to  enable  teachers  and  students 
preparing  to  teach  in  Pennsylvania  to  advance  professionally,  and  to  meet 
the  certification  standards  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education. 
The  courses,  therefore,  are  developed  with  special  reference  to  teachers- 
in-service,  college  graduates,  and  undergraduates  who  desire  to  earn  the 
usual  certificates  and  degrees,  including  business,  special,  and  speech 
education,  which  represent  the  special  fields  of  work  for  this  college. 

The  general  purpose  of  all  courses  is  to  offer  progressive  teachers  and 
undergraduates  opportunities  to  appraise  current  problems  and  trends  of 
educational  significance,  and  to  secure  additional  preparation  in  the  chosen 
fields  of  teaching. 

h.  Alumni  Activities 

The  college,  through  the  students  and  faculty,  has  participated  in  and 
contributed  to  the  meetings  of  the  branch  Alumni  Associations  of  Luzerne 
County,  Union  County,  Columbia  County,  Montour  County,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  with  its  branches 
cooperates  in  every  possible  way  with  the  college  and  is  making  special 
plans  for  the  1939  Centennial  Celebration. 

i.  Department  of  Student  Teaching 

i.  Student  Teaching 

The  student  teaching  program  is  conducted  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
School  on  the  campus  and  in  the  neighboring  school  districts  of  Blooms- 
burg,  Berwick,  Catawissa,  Williamsport,  and  the  rural  schools  in 
Columbia  County.  Student  teaching  facilities  are  provided  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  secondary  school.  During  the  regular  college 
year  the  campus  work  extends  from  the  kindergarten  to  Grade  VI 
inclusive.  During  the  Summer  Session,  student  teaching  facilities  on 
the  Junior  High  School  level  are  provided.  A wide  variety  of  op- 
portunities in  the  field  of  observation,  demonstration,  and  practice  are 
provided  at  the  various  levels. 

ii.  Speech  Education  and  Special  Education 

The  preparatory  school  is  used  as  a laboratory  for  the  new  courses  in 
Speech  and  Special  Education  in  making  students  familiar  with  the 
common  speech  defects  of  children  and  the  remedial  measures  necessary 
to  correct  them,  and  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  student  teach- 
ing purposes  in  the  preparation  of  Teachers  of  Special  Education.  The 
Special  Class  was  organized  in  February,  1937. 

iii.  Placement  Service 

The  Director  of  Teacher  Preparation  is  also  Director  of  the  Place- 
ment Service,  which  in  cooperation  with  the  Placement  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  provides  general  placement  service 
for  our  graduates.  This  service  has  been  greatly  improved  during 
the  present  college  year  through  the  development  of  more  effective 
forms. 
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iv.  Supplementary  Pupil  Activities 

Enrichment  of  the  regular  program  is  indicated  by  a variety  of  special 
activities  such  as  the  play  “The  Little  Princess”  sponsored  by  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
history  awards,  Colonization  of  New  Sweden,  Arbor  Day,  Constitu- 
tion Day,  and  other  special  day  programs.  Outstanding  in  value 
among  the  activities  is  the  Safety  Patrol,  organized  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  and  State  police  authorities  as  a part  of  general  safety 
education. 

j.  General  Summary 

It  is  our  general  philosophy  that  an  educational  institution  is  a community 
organized  for  learning.  This  means  that  the  institution  is  successful  to 
the  extent  that  the  personnel  related  to  the  institution  are  able  and  willing 
to  cooperate  towards  the  realization  of  this  ideal.  It  is  our  belief  that  we 
have  been  reasonably  successful  in  cooperating  toward  this  end  and  that 
during  the  next  biennium  we  shall  be  able  to  move  forward  again  as  a 
group  working  cooperatively  to  provide  for  education  for  a democracy  by 
being  educated  in  a democracy. 

2.  State  Teachers  College,  California 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Steele,  President. 

a.  Philosophy  and  Purpose 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  California  views  its  ultimate  mission  as 
the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  its  service  area.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  seeks  to  provide  the  most  effective  means  of  assisting 
prospective  teachers  to  attain  their  fullest  development  as  individuals, 
their  constructive  participation  in  community  life  as  citizens,  and  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  competence  as  beginning  teachers.  It  seeks  to 
furnish  educational  leadership  and  guidance  to  the  schools  of  the  area,  and 
it  offers  to  teachers-in-service  opportunity  for  continuous  professional 
growth. 

b.  Services 

The  services  which  can  be  rendered  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
physical  plant  and  the  facilities  available. 

i.  Building  Program 

The  outstanding  physical  improvements  to  the  college  during  the  past 
two  years  consist  of  the  work  of  several  WPA  projects  completed  or 
in  progress,  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  campus  use,  and  the 
new  buildings  now  under  construction  by  the  General  State  Authority. 

The  first  group  includes  the  repapering  and  painting  of  North 
Hall,  the  exterior  painting  of  all  buildings,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
Science  Hall  into  a safe  and  suitable  building  for  science  instruction 
and  the  installation  of  window  bolts. 

The  building  program  of  the  General  State  Authority  is  well 
under  way  and  when  completed  will  result  in  a modern,  adequate 
heating  plant,  an  industrial  arts  shop  building,  and  a swimming  pool 
addition  to  the  physical  education  building.  The  new  Industrial  Arts 
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Building  will  permit  removing  shops  from  small,  cramped,  dangerous, 
and  unsuitable  rooms  scattered  over  the  campus  and  housing  all  in  a 
well-planned  new  building.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  and 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  this  rapidly  expanding  field  of  work. 
This  building  was  planned  as  a result  of  a cooperative  study  by  the 
industrial  arts  staff  and  the  upper  classes  in  the  department  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  results  of  study,  criticisms,  and  visits  by 
staff  and  students  to  many  shops  and  buildings  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  architects  and  many  excellent  and  unique  features  were 
thus  developed. 

The  small  amount  of  land  owned  by  the  Commonwealth  at  Cali- 
fornia made  it  necessary  to  use  the  athletic  field  as  a site  for  building, 
thus  depriving  the  college  of  an  outdoor  recreation  area  and  playing 
field.  This  loss  is  partially  compensated  for  by  the  addition  of  a 
wing  on  the  Physical  Education  Building  which  will  supply  a swim- 
ming pool  for  the  college  and  a playing  floor  for  the  demonstration 
school.  The  purchase  of  a seven-acre  tract  across  the  street  from 
the  campus  makes  possible  the  development  of  a new  athletic  field  to 
replace  the  one  lost. 

ii.  Improvement  of  Instruction 

The  teaching  staff  of  a college  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  index  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  com- 
mitted to  a program  of  constant  improvement.  This  program  re- 
stricts new  appointments  to  persons  holding  earned  doctor’s  degrees 
or  the  equivalent  if  such  preparation  is  available.  It  also  exerts 
pressure  on  present  members  of  the  staff  to  do  further  advanced  study. 

New  equipment  has  been  added  to  the  science  department  and 
the  clinics.  Work  has  been  continued  in  the  coordination  of  courses 
within  a department,  and  each  department  with  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege as  a whole.  The  staff  has  been  particularly  active  in  attending 
professional  meetings  of  local.  State,  and  national  organizations.  Sev- 
eral staff  members  have  visited  and  studied  outstanding  schools  and 
departments. 

Noteworthy  among  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
is  the  writing  laboratory  designed  to  make  Freshman  English  Com- 
position functional.  Students  use  the  laboratory  and  the  instructor’s 
assistance  in  doing  any  writing  they  have  to  do  either  personally  or 
in  connection  with  other  courses. 

Other  evidences  of  the  desire  to  experiment  are  the  speech  and 
nature  study  field  station  at  Blue  Hole  CCC  Camp,  many  courses 
organized  on  an  individual  project  basis,  and  the  undertaking  of 
studies  leading  to  advanced  degrees  or  extending  scholarship  in  fields 
taught. 

iii.  Public  Relations 

The  Demonstration  School  has  undertaken  a series  of  assemblies  and 
public  entertainments  such  as  Hallowe’en,  The  Nativity,  Sports  Night, 
and  May  Day,  designed  to  bring  patrons  into  the  school  and  to  ac- 
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quaint  them  with  the  work  done.  The  college,  likewise,  has  sponsored 
Play  Days  for  college  women  of  nearby  colleges  and  for  secondary 
school  girls  from  the  area.  Mothers’  Day  and  Dads’  Day  have  reached 
parents  of  every  student  and  furnished  excellent  opportunities  to 
interpret  the  college  and  to  give  students  the  chance  to  plan,  organize, 
and  conduct  enterprises  of  considerable  size.  Significant  growth  in 
the  spirit  of  faculty-student  cooperation  has  been  noted.  Instructors 
and  students  work  together  on  committees  generally  with  a student 
chairman. 

The  area  is  served  in  special  fields  by  three  clinics — speech, 
psychological,  and  reading.  Since  the  opening  of  the  speech  clinic, 
617  individual  cases  of  speech  disorder  representing  104  towns  and 
cities  have  been  examined,  and  the  number  of  students  assisted  with 
speech  disorders  ranges  from  ten  to  thirty  annually. 

More  than  300  problem  cases  in  reading  have  been  brought  to 
the  clinic  by  teachers  for  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  during 
the  biennium. 

The  mental  clinic  has  tested  183  students  with  the  6-A  audio- 
meter and  a like  number  with  the  telebinocular.  The  director  of  the 
clinic  visited  special  classes  in  seven  school  districts  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  special  classes.  Complete  mental  tests  were  ad- 
ministered to  212  children  at  the  clinic,  and  182  were  examined  by 
the  director  in  their  own  schools.  In  all,  more  than  500  pupils  have 
been  examined  during  the  biennium. 

A recital  of  the  service  rendered  to  public  schools  by  the 
staff  of  the  industrial  arts  department  includes  the  making  of  floor 
plans  for  new  shops,  and  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  equip- 
ment for  fourteen  different  school  districts.  In  some  cases  this  work 
involved  meeting  with  architects  and  school  boards.  In  addition  to 
planning  shops,  specifications  for  equipment  and  supplies  were  made 
up  for  fourteen  additional  school  districts.  The  industrial  arts  staff 
and  advanced  students  of  the  department  have  prepared  a thirty-nine- 
page  mimeographed  bulletin  containing  equipment  and  supplies  needed 
with  costs  for  woodworking,  sheet  metal,  electricity,  printing,  draw- 
ing, forge,  foundry,  and  art  metal.  One  hundred  fifty  copies  of  this 
bulletin  have  been  furnished  on  request  to  superintendents,  super- 
visors, school  board  members,  and  teachers. 

Another  service  to  schools  in  Western  Pennsylvania  is  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Industrial  Arts  Conference  held  each  spring.  The 
attendance  in  1938  was  over  one  thousand.  This  conference  gives  to 
schoolmen  an  insight  into  the  practice,  the  philosophy,  and  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  industrial  arts. 

Other  conferences  sponsored  by  the  college  include : the  district 
forensic  contests.  State  and  national ; library ; secondary  school  princi- 
pals, and  supervising  principals ; secondary  school  press  association ; 
science,  geography,  and  dramatic  instructors.  All  of  these  are  well  at- 
tended and  are  arranged  to  promote  practical  professional  improve- 
ment. Annual  meetings  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of 
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Washington  County,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
other  groups  interested  in  education  have  been  held  at  the  college. 
Directed  by  the  Drama  Department,  an  Artists  and  Entertainment 
Bureau  has  been  maintained  and  through  it  programs  have  been 
furnished  to  civic  groups. 

Several  members  of  the  staff  have  served  as  consultants  to  school 
districts  pursuing  some  specific  professional  program.  Many  field 
trips  to  industrial  plants,  to  museums,  printing  establishments,  fur- 
niture departments,  have  furnished  first-hand  application  of  work  of- 
fered in  the  college. 

c.  Faculty-Student  Relationships 

Consistent  progress  has  been  noted  in  the  increasing  cooperation  of 
faculty  and  students  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  extra  class  activities. 
The  administration  of  the  student  activities  finances  and  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  approved  organizations  have  been  carried  on  in  a businesslike 
manner  and  with  no  friction.  Students  have  increasingly  accepted  re- 
sponsibilities and  have  shown  good  judgment,  fairness,  and  statesmanship 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  Student  Congress  and  on  the  various 
boards  and  committees  through  which  student  organizations  and  conduct 
are  administered. 

A particularly  difficult  problem  was  solved  by  the  formation  of  an 
Athletic  Council  composed  of  three  faculty  members  appointed  by  the 
President  and  four  students  chosen  by  the  Student  Congress.  This  Coun- 
cil is  in  full  charge  of  athletics,  intercollegiate  and  intramural. 

The  students  have  taken  especial  interest  in  the  Intercollegiate  Con- 
ference on  Government  held  annually  in  Harrisburg.  Representatives 
have  been  sent  to  the  Eastern  States  Association  of  Professional  Schools 
for  Teachers. 

For  the  annual  contests  of  the  National  Forensic  League,  college 
students  act  as  judges  of  all  contests.  Students  act  as  guides,  or  chair- 
men, and  study  beforehand  the  techniques  of  judging  various  contests 
under  the  direction  of  the  Speech  Department.  In  several  years’  use  of 
the  plan  no  protest  of  student  judges  has  been  made,  and  its  continuation 
is  requested  by  the  secondary  school  principals  and  teachers  in  charge  of 
contestants. 

d.  Summary 

Along  all  lines,  consistent  progress  has  been  made  during  the  biennial 
period.  Especially  noticeable  has  been  the  improvement  in  morale  among 
all  employes  due  to  the  restoration  of  salary  cuts.  With  improved  facilities 
and  more  adequate  buildings  to  accommodate  new  services  undertaken,  an 
increasingly  effective  contribution  will  be  made  by  the  college. 

3.  State  Teachers  College,  Cheyney 
Dr.  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  President 
a.  Philosophy 

The  whole  educational  service  at  Cheyney  is  based  upon  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  our  democracy.  That  philosophy  places  responsibility 
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for  the  general  welfare  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  people  whose  franchise 
determines  the  nature  and  the  future  of  the  State.  In  such  a society,  there- 
fore, the  free  school,  devoted  to  the  development  of  intelligence,  becomes 
the  guarantor  of  social  security,  and  the  teachers  colleges,  whose  function 
is  the  education  of  competent  leaders  and  companions  for  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  are  called  to  a supreme  service.  This  leader  must  have  knowledge, 
skill,  catholic  sympathies,  the  power  of  concentration,  the  habit  of  industry, 
and  the  cooperative  spirit.  He  or  she  must  respect  all  human  personality, 
and  keep  as  a goal  for  every  child  the  enlightened,  participating  citizen, 
reasonably  at  peace  with  himself,  in  happy  cooperation  with  his  fellowmen 
and  at  home  in  the  universe.  At  Cheyney  this  philosophy  makes  room 
for  that  “cultural  pluralism’’  which  is  America. 

b.  The  Instructional  Program 

During  the  current  biennium,  the  revised  and  enriched  curriculum  in 
elementary  education  was  introduced.  That  the  college  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  new  curriculum  is  evidenced  by  positive  advancement  in  the 
educational  program.  In  the  social  studies  increased  attention  was  given 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  political  problems  of  the  Negro  in  America ; 
in  art  and  music  classes  the  contribution  of  the  Negro  to  art  and  music 
was  emphasized.  Increased  emphasis  was  placed  upon  off-campus  educa- 
tional contacts;  government  classes  made  a field  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  order  to  gain  an  Insight  into  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the 
Federal  government ; the  classes  in  nature  study,  science,  and  geography 
used  the  surrounding  countryside  as  a laboratory ; applied  science  classes 
made  trips  to  industrial  plants  to  observe  and  study  industrial  processes ; 
students  of  educational  sociology  conducted  individual  research  projects 
based  on  observation  of,  and  participation  in  social  situations.  A program 
of  required  recreational  activities  made  possible  an  enriched  program  in 
physical  education  for  both  men  and  women.  Students  in  the  fields  of 
speech  and  music  participated  with  earned  and  officially  announced  dis- 
tinction in  the  Cultural  Olympics  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Safety  education  was  given  increased  emphasis. 

More  attention  was  given  the  individual  student  during  the  biennium. 
There  has  been  a very  definite  expansion  of  the  student  personnel  serv- 
ices. Beginning  with  the  school  year  1937-1938,  the  American  Council 
Psychological  Test  was,  for  the  first  time,  administered  to  every  new 
student.  The  results  have  been  available  for  the  counseling  of  students. 
An  improved  cumulative  student  personnel  record  card  was  introduced 
into  the  office  of  the  dean  of  instruction.  These  cards,  designed  to  fit 
our  local  needs,  make  possible  guidance  based  on  the  previous  record  of 
the  student.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  counseling  of  individual  students. 
The  staff  has  been  cognizant  here  of  the  needs  of  both  the  inferior  and 
the  superior  types.  The  superior  students  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
awarding  of  increased  financial  grants.  Students  with  marked  speech 
defects  were  referred  to  the  speech  clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  An  organized  placement  bureau  was 
established  and  contacts  made  with  superintendents  and  principals  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  states. 
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The  student  teaching  program  has  been  made  more  effective.  In  home 
economics  the  facilities  were  broadened  to  include  junior  high  school 
classes.  In  elementary  education  cooperative  teacher  arrangements  were 
extended  to  include  both  the  West  Chester  and  the  Coatesville  school 
systems.  Numerous  projects  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
student  teachers,  and  the  measurable  improvement  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic in  several  classes,  give  evidence  that  the  progressive  point  of  view 
is  developing  in  the  student  teacher  program. 

c.  Student  Activities 

Student  activities  at  Cheyney  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  program.  Every  student  must  engage  in  both  athletic  and 
non-athletic  activities  while  in  attendance  in  the  college.  Student  activities 
are  financed  by  the  student  activity  fund  which  is  administered  by  student- 
faculty  committees.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  past  two  years  which 
indicated  the  trend  of  the  program  have  been  gratifying. 

The  Faculty-Student-Alumni  Committee  sponsored  the  extramural 
athletic  program  which  included  football,  basketball,  and  track  for  men 
and  basketball  for  women.  The  track  team  for  the  first  time  participated 
in  the  annual  track  meet  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Student  repre- 
sentatives participated  in  numerous  intercollegiate  conferences.  As  a con- 
tribution to  the  cultural  life  of  the  college,  several  outstanding  Negro 
artists  were  presented  and  the  Federal  Theatre  project  made  two  dramatic 
presentations  of  skilled  Negro  players  on  the  campus.  A motion-picture 
projector  was  purchased  from  the  Student  Activity  Fund,  and  equipment 
for  new  games  introduced  into  the  recreational  program. 

Dramatic  sketches  commemorating  historical  events  including  the 
dramatization  of  the  American  Constitutional  Convention,  the  Ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  State  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Founding  of  the  First  Swedish  Colony  in  Pennsylvania,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Social  Science  Departmental  Club. 

Student  campus  relationships  were  supervised  in  increased  measure 
by  students  themselves.  Student  organizations,  particularly  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Junior  League  extended  their  activities  be- 
yond the  campus  into  the  community.  These  organizations  act  as  a work- 
ing unit  for  the  Community  League  for  service  and  financial  support  of 
church  and  home,  plan  and  present  literary  entertainments,  and  furnish 
food  and  clothing  for  indigent  neighbors  and  supplies  for  undernourished 
children.  With  the  Community  League,  they  operate  a program  for 
mutual  growth  and  development  of  the  school  and  community.  The  Chey- 
ney Chorus  maintained  its  high  level  of  musical  accomplishment.  Con- 
certs were  given  at  numerous  points  within  the  State  and  a regular 
schedule  of  broadcasts  over  Station  KYW  was  maintained.  In  the  Cul- 
tural Olympics  the  Chorus  won  the  highest  honor  bestowed — the  Award 
of  Merit. 

d.  The  Committee  Plan  of  Organization 

Throughout  the  year  an  administrative  program  of  college  committees 
has  been  developing.  This  has  seemed  to  be  a major  undertaking  in  the 
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light  of  present-day  American  society.  Democracy  everywhere  in  the 
world  is  having  a struggle  against  those  other  forces  of  social  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  worth  of  the  individual  is  discounted.  Our  teachers  col- 
leges are  under  the  inescapable  obligation  of  teaching  and  exemplifying 
the  meaning  of  the  democratic  life.  The  College  Committee  Plan  brings 
together  the  whole  student  body  and  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  into  six  separate  groups  to  unite  in  work  on  curricu- 
lums,  institutional  planning  and  procedure,  faculty-student-alumni  rela- 
tions, public  relations,  and  student  standing.  In  these  six  groups  teachers 
are  taught;  old  and  young,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  sit  down  to- 
gether in  a spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  appreciation  to  think  out  policies. 
The  committees  are  little  democracies  in  action.  They  do  not  supplant 
the  councils  for  men  and  women,  the  class  organizations,  or  the  Student 
Government  and  Cooperative  Association,  but  help  more  clearly  to  define 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these  groups.  All  is  by  no  means  per- 
fection. Difficulties  and  misunderstandings  are  numerous,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  that  the  committees  find  their  opportunities. 

The  Committee  on  Faculty-Student-Alumni  Relationships  opens  to  our 
students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  planning  and  executing  a wide 
range  of  vital  college  activities  which  embrace  the  social,  religious,  ath- 
letic, recreational  and  cultural  program  of  the  college.  Most  of  the  student 
activities  described  above  are  under  the  direction  of  this  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Curriculum  Adjustment  and  Revision  assembled 
statistical  data  concerning  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  and  made  a study 
of  student  participation  in  the  extra-curricular  program  of  the  college. 

The  Committee  on  Publications,  Publicity  and  College  Relationships 
supervised  all  college  publicity  and  publications  including  the  student  news- 
paper, The  Cheyney  Record.  The  large  function  of  this  committee,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  field  of  community  relationships.  The  Community  League, 
an  organization  whose  membership  includes  community  folk,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  students,  met  regularly  to  discuss  community  problems  and  to 
execute  projects  of  community  betterment.  The  League  has  given  an 
annual  fair,  offered  programs  in  the  various  neighboring  cities  and  com- 
munities, organized  a garden  club,  and  cooperated  with  the  West  Chester 
and  Media  Community  Centers. 

e.  Community  Service 

In  addition  to  the  education  of  hundreds  of  teachers,  Cheyney  has  under- 
taken three  public  services  whose  aim  is  to  give  to  teachers  a broad  con- 
ception of  community  relations  and  practical  examples  of  group  adjustment 
and  cooperation.  The  West  Chester  Community  Center,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  the  college,  continues  to  be  a laboratory  for  the  study  and  solu- 
tion of  community  and  social  problems.  In  the  past  two  years  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  activities  of  the  Center  have  increased  from  150  per  day 
to  more  than  300  per  day.  It  is  an  inter-racial  enterprise  in  the  heart 
of  the  Negro  area  which  makes  upward  of  100,000  annual  contacts. 
Activities  extend  from  the  babies  cared  for  in  tbe  clinic  to  the  centenarian 
member  of  the  Women’s  Club.  The  Boys’  Club  ranks  second  for  Negroes 
in  America.  There  is  also  the  Pennsylvania  State  Negro  Council,  an- 
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other  inter-racial  organization  working  for  racial  betterment  and  inter- 
racial cooperation.  The  third  service  is  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Colored  Children,  organized  in  1917  “for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  and  for  developing  personal  and  professional  con- 
tacts.” From  a small  pioneering  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  it  has  grown 
to  a membership  of  hundreds,  and  in  July,  1937,  welcomed  to  Philadelphia 
2,000  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Colored 
Children. 

f.  The  Physical  Plant 

A new  building  program  will  practically  double  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  college.  Buildings  now  under  construction  by  the  General  State 
Authority  include  an  administration  building,  a home  economics  building, 
a laboratory  school,  additions  to  the  residence  halls  for  men  and  for 
women,  a two-family  faculty  residence,  an  extended  power  plant  and  a 
remodeled  building  for  industrial  arts,  science,  and  psychology.  A new 
athletic  field  is  being  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

g.  Occupation  of  Graduates 

The  college  has  sent  out  more  than  900  graduates  many  of  whom  are  in 
positions  of  dignity  and  responsibility.  A recent  study  of  the  occupa- 
tional distribution  of  Cheyney  graduates  reveals  that  approximately  eighty 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  school  work  in  the  fields  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, industrial  arts,  home  economics,  special  education,  and  administra- 
tion and  supervision.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  engaged 
in  social  work  or  government  service.  Other  Cheyney  graduates  have 
entered  a wide  spread  of  occupations  including  medicine,  dentistry,  the 
ministry,  beauty  culture,  nursing,  dental  hygiene,  newspaper  work,  and 
various  business  fields. 

h.  The  Future 

In  the  future  the  college  sees  a broadening  prospect.  That  prospect  opens 
out  over  many  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome.  And  it  will  have  to 
face  some  liberal  legislation.  Pennsylvania,  now  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
liberal  movement,  ought  not  long  to  hesitate  in  making  use  of  the  op- 
portunity provided  at  Cheyney  for  a larger  practical  use  of  its  staff  and 
facilities.  Serving  a clientele  with  well-known  special  needs,  the  college 
ought  to  be  in  a position  to  expand  its  program  to  meet  more  of  these 
than  the  exclusive  teacher  education  program  will  allow. 

4.  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion 
Dr.  Paul  G.  Chandler,  President 
a.  Progress  Report 

The  faculty  meetings  during  biennium  1936-1938  emphasized  improvement 
of  instruction.  Each  faculty  meeting,  conducted  by  one  of  the  departments, 
featured  the  relationship  between  the  courses  and  life  needs  of  the 
students. 

The  Faculty  Club  of  the  college  has  held  socials  at  various  times, 
and  the  morale  and  cooperative  spirit  of  the  group  has  been  splendid. 
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During  the  year  1937,  fifteen  members  of  the  faculty  made  thirty 
visits  to  schools  and  had  200  conferences  with  alumni  concerning  their 
school  work. 

The  laboratory  school  has  held  demonstrations  on  Saturdays,  at  which 
all  of  the  laboratory  school  teachers  did  demonstration  teaching.  These 
demonstrations  were  attended  by  approximately  ISO  different  teachers-in- 
service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  year  1937-1938,  a new 
department  of  library  science  was  established  at  Clarion  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  classes  were  started  in  this  work. 

In  ordering  new  library  books,  the  teachers  are  following  the  Shaw 
list  so  as  to  bring  our  library  into  line  with  the  list  recommended  by  the 
best  accrediting  agencies  for  library  schools. 

In  the  summer  of  1937  an  audiometer  and  a sound-scriber  recording 
machine  were  purchased.  The  recording  machine  is  used  to  record  the 
voices  of  students  and  to  diagnose  their  speech  defects.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  work  in  speech  correction  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  use 
of  this  machine.  The  audiometer  is  used  to  test  the  hearing  of  all  fresh- 
men. This  will  guarantee  that  our  graduates  who  enter  the  profession 
will  show  no  defects  in  this  respect.  Clarion  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  offer  a major  in  speech. 

b.  Services  to  the  Area 

The  teachers  have  cooperated  with  all  educational  agencies  in  this  area 
that  have  requested  service.  They  have  graded  the  essays  submitted  by 
the  American  Legion  in  competition  for  the  senatorial  scholarship  in 
Clarion  and  Jefferson  Counties.  They  have  conducted  examinations  and 
acted  as  judges  for  inter-county  and  sectional  meetings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic  and  Music  League.  They  have  served  on  the  interviewing 
board  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance.  They  have  acted  as 
speakers  for  teachers’  institutes,  principals’  meetings,  community  organiza- 
tions, and  parent-teachers’  meetings.  Reading  demonstrations  have  been 
given.  The  A Capella  choir  has  sung  in  the  assemblies  of  six  secondary 
schools.  The  Latin  Club  has  given  demonstrations  on  Roman  costumes  at 
the  assemblies  of  five  secondary  schools.  Eighty-five  rural  school  libraries 
have  circulated  this  year.  In  cooperation  with  the  superintendent  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  we  have  worked  out  a rating  sheet  which  is  sent  to  all 
supervisors  of  those  graduates  who  have  recently  entered  teaching.  These 
sheets  analyze  the  points  of  strength  and  weakness  of  the  graduates. 
They  are  used  by  teachers  in  visiting  them  for  suggesting  improvement 
iri  their  work,  and  are  then  reviewed  at  the  college  to  consider  how  points 
of  weakness  can  be  eradicated  in  future  classes. 

During  the  year  1937-1938,  we  cooperated  with  the  Clarion  Community 
Concert  Association,  holding  three  concerts  in  the  Chapel  to  which  students 
were  admitted.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  hear  better  concerts  than 
could  have  been  provided  from  the  student  cooperative  budget,  and  con- 
stituted a wholesome  contact  with  the  townspeople. 
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Each  spring  at  the  college  is  held  the  College  Musical  Festival,  in 
which  approximately  fifteen  secondary  schools  participate,  competing  in  such 
numbers  as  vocal  and  instrumental  solos,  trios,  and  quartets,  and  in  chorus 
groups  and  orchestras. 

Ground-breaking  exercises  on  Alarch  8,  1938,  inaugurated  the  Gen- 
eral State  Authority  building  program.  From  that  project  will  be  secured 
a much-needed  boys’  dormitory,  a junior-senior  laboratory  school  building, 
which  will  provide  opportunity  for  additional  and  much-needed  practice 
teaching,  a new  laundry  to  replace  the  old  one  which  has  been  condemned, 
and  new  steam  lines  to  replace  the  old  ones,  which  for  several  years  have 
been  a threatening  situation  in  very  cold  weather  because  of  their  weak 
joints. 

There  has  been  inaugurated  a moving  picture  film  library  of  teaching 
films,  both  silent  and  sound,  in  the  sixteen  mm.  size.  This  library 
enables  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  join  by  buying  one  film  and 
securing  the  use  of  one  film  each  week,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  schools  of  this  valuable  service.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
sixty  silent  films  and  forty-one  sound  films  in  the  library. 

Each  year  assembly  programs  were  presented  at  which  superintendents 
and  principals  addressed  the  students  concerning  the  teaching  profession. 
A committee  of  faculty  and  students  planned  the  assembly  programs. 
One  source  of  assembly  entertainment  was  moving  pictures  of  educa- 
tional value. 

The  college  classes  have  visited  more  industries  and  institutions,  and 
have  made  more  field  trips  than  formerly.  Practical  applications  in 
modern  life  of  academic  theories  learned  in  the  classroom  were  illustrated 
on  these  trips.  During  the  summer  terms  trips  of  a recreational  nature 
have  been  made  over  the  week-ends  to  such  places  as  Niagara  Falls,  The 
Cleveland  Exposition,  and  the  Allegheny  Observatory. 

The  college  has  been  brought  closer  to  the  people  by  exhibits  of  the 
art,  social  science,  geography,  dramatics,  English,  psychology,  and  health 
education  departments,  and  by  the  preparatory  school.  These  exhibits 
have  been  prepared  for  such  occasions  as  parents’  day,  open-house,  com- 
mencement and  homecoming.  The  department  of  physical  science  and 
biology  gave  an  exhibit  at  the  county  fair. 

The  science  departments  have  also  held  special  exhibits  for  high 
school  seniors.  These  exhibits  consisted  of  moving  pictures,  slides,  charts, 
specimens,  and  the  illustration  of  scientific  principles  which  the  secondary 
school  student  will  encounter  if  he  takes  science  courses  in  college. 

A teacher-placement  service  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  our  graduates  to  the  best  advantage  and  of  giving  superintendents 
accurate  information  concerning  them. 

The  policy  has  been  followed  of  holding  educational  conferences  for 
the  teachers-in-service  of  our  area,  at  which  time  we  bring  outstanding 
authorities  to  speak.  The  faculty  takes  part  in  these  programs  and  the 
students  attend  them.  Panel  discussions,  conducted  by  the  school  people 
of  this  area,  generally  are  a part  of  these  conferences. 
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The  philosophy  underlying  the  foregoing  is  that  a college,  in  its 
methods  and  especially  in  its  curriculum,  “should  be  a part  of  the  life  of 
the  society  in  which  it  exists. 

It  is  only  by  being  a part  of  society  that  the  college  can  prepare 
young  people  to  live  and  work  in  society.  To  state  it  negatively,  academic 
work  that  becomes  pedantic,  dogmatic,  and  separated  from  reality,  is  to 
be  avoided.  These  have  been  the  greatest  pitfalls  of  education  in  the 
past,  when  its  institutions  were  paralyzed  by  scholasticism  and  formalism. 

Field  trips,  exhibits,  and  conferences  tend  to  bring  college  people  in 
closer  contact  with  outside  society,  and  these  things  are  therefore  made 
a part  of  the  college. 

The  most  urgently  needed  repairs,  such  as  those  involving  roofs, 
gutters,  and  leaking  pipes,  have  been  taken  care  of.  Repairs  most  needed 
at  the  present  time  are : resurfacing  of  tennis  courts,  roads  and  side- 
walks to  the  new  buildings,  painting  of  cornices  and  woodwork  of  all 
buildings,  moving  fire  hydrants  to  places  of  accessibility  to  engines  in 
case  of  fire,  and  providing  parking  ground. 

The  recreational  life  of  our  students  has  been  provided  for  by  sixteen 
clubs  and  student  organizations.  Every  student  in  school  belongs  to  at 
least  one  club. 

In  May,  1937,  Clarion  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  college  as  a State  institution.  The  largest  number  of  graduates 
in  the  history  of  the  school  came  back  to  participate  in  the  parade,  banquet, 
and  commencement  exercises.  The  alumni  association  published  a booklet 
contrasting  the  school  fifty  years  ago  with  today.  In  May,  1938,  the 
official  origins  of  State  Teachers  Colleges  were  declared  by  the  board  of 
presidents  to  be  the  origins  of  the  institutions  that  preceded  them.  Car- 
rier Seminary,  established  in  1866,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  teachers 
college  at  Clarion.  This  means  that  although  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
was  celebrated  last  year.  Clarion  can  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  in 
1941. 

5.  State  Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg 
Dr.  T.  T.  Allen,  President 
a.  Purpose  and  Philosophy 

The  purpose  of  this  institution,  as  indicated  in  Section  20  of  the  School 
Laws  is : “The  education  and  preparation  of  teachers”  for  the  public 

schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  institution  is  predicated  upon  the  motto : 
“Better  Children  for  a Better  Society.”  The  schools  exist  for  the  children 
and  for  society.  Our  aim  is  individual  excellence  for  social  usefulness. 
The  child  has  a right  to  the  best  the  State  can  give  him.  Society  has  a 
right  to  the  cooperation  of  ripening  youth  in  achieving  our  common 
aims ; orderly  by  freedom  for  socially  wholesome  self-expression ; creation 
and  conservation  of  an  abundance  of  economic  goods,  and  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  advancement  of  humanity. 
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b.  Services 

i.  Democratization  of  Administrative  Procedures 

One  of  the  critical  issues  in  education  grows  out  of  a major  conflict 
which  is  swiftly  reaching  the  stage  of  a crisis  throughout  the  world. 
This  conflict  is  between  dictatorship  and  democracy,  between  tyranny 
and  power.  No  educational  institution  can  ignore  this  issue.  Em- 
phasis, therefore,  during  the  past  biennium  has  been  put  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  institution  in  accordance  with  fundamental  demo- 
cratic principles.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  connection  with  all 
the  extra-class  activities  of  the  college.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
a faculty-student  cooperative  group  called  the  Senate  has  been  or- 
ganized. Through  this  organization  students  come  to  realize  the  dis- 
tinction between  dictatorship  and  democracy.  They  learn  that  in 
student  government,  through  democratically  elected  representatives, 
there  is  less  of  ruling  and  more  of  sacrificial  effort.  Through  actual 
experiences  they  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
are  educated  in  the  democratic  way  of  living. 

ii.  Enrichment  of  Curricular  Offerings 

If  we  are  to  educate  teachers  who  are  to  be  the  means  of  developing 
“better  children  for  a better  society”  our  curricular  offerings  must 
be  enriched  in  every  possible  way  by  bringing  prospective  teachers  into 
contact  with  life  itself.  The  various  ways  in  which  the  institution 
has  attempted  to  do  this  during  the  past  biennium  can  only  be 
enumerated. 

Teachers  in  the  Laboratory  School,  together  with  student  teachers 
and  their  classes,  have  visited  large  cement  plants.  They  have  built 
a miniature  grocery  store,  constructed  a small  farm,  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  hear  Damrosch  concerts.  All  the  program  of 
studies  in  one  grade  for  a semester  was  centered  about  a Hobby  Fair. 
Because  of  the  intense  world-wide  interest  in  China,  this  country 
was  made  a unit  of  work  in  the  Laboratory  School.  A log  cabin  was 
actually  built  by  the  “Ungraded  Class.”  Local  industries  were  visited. 
Prospective  teachers  have  thus  been  stimulated;  their  experiences  have 
been  enriched  and  their  interest  in  life  activities  has  been  broadened. 

The  work  of  the  regular  college  classes  has  also  been  en- 
riched. Students  in  the  Health  Education  curriculum  have  cooperated 
with  the  Monroe  County  Crippled  Children’s  Society  by  helping 
patients  who  need  posture  training,  massage,  and  the  correction  of 
physical  abnormalities.  Geography  classes  visited  New  York  City 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a great  city  and  harbor  at  work.  The  great 
outdoors  of  this  region,  particularly  rich  in  geographic  material,  has 
been  studied  firsthand.  English  classes  visited  and  studied  the  work 
of  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  They 
also  visited  a modern  printing  plant.  The  science  classes  visited  an 
ice  and  cold  storage  plant,  as  well  as  various  museums  and  aquariums, 
in  New  York  City.  Field  trips  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
in  botany.  The  mathematics  classes  visited  and  inspected  a large 
national  bank.  Music  classes  journeyed  to  New  York  City  and  heard 
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the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  enjoyed  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  They  also  toured  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  Studios.  Art  classes  visited  famous  museums  and 
art  galleries  in  New  York  City.  French  students  had  their  interest 
stimulated  and  their  horizons  widened  by  a lecture  at  the  Metropolitan 
Art  Museum  on  medieval  French  tapestries  and  ivories.  The  class 
in  play  production  spent  one  day  on  an  educational  tour  of  New  York 
City. 

The  curricular  offerings  have  further  been  enriched  by  coopera- 
tion with  community  enterprises,  such  as  the  Monroe  County  Sym- 
phony concerts,  the  Cooperative  Concerts  Association  of  Monroe 
County,  and  the  Monroe  County  Teachers  Association  Forum. 

iii.  Extension  Courses 

The  college  has  been  making  a very  definite  contribution  toward  a 
more  thorough  academic  and  professional  preparation  of  teachers  in 
the  field  through  the  institution  of  a number  of  extension  courses 
to  better  serve  the  teachers  of  our  area.  These  courses  have  been 
well  attended.  A great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown.  Class  ab- 
sences have  been,  indeed,  rare  and  a great  deal  of  eagerness  has  been 
manifested  by  teachers  to  enter  into  class  discussion  and  to  thoroughly 
prepare  assigned  reports,  all  of  which  is  very  encouraging. 

iv.  Social  Program 

Better  society  requires  that  teachers  learn  to  live  together  more 
happily  and  more  effectively.  To  accomplish  this  the  achievement  of 
a growing  social  consciousness  and  increasing  consideration  for 
others  have  been  emphasized.  This  has  involved  a more  compre- 
hensive social  program,  liberalized  rules,  increased  privileges,  enlarged 
recreational  space  and  improved  living  conditions  so  that  prospective 
teachers  may  increasingly  realize  their  privilege  in  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  cooperative  living.  The  entire  social  program  of  the 
institution  has  been  planned  so  that  the  student-faculty  group  may 
become  better  acquainted  and  that  all  may  experience  worthwhile 
social  relationships.  Back  of  all  the  planning,  however,  is  the 
idea  of  giving  opportunities  for  the  all-round  development  of  each 
individual  in  order  to  develop  teachers  who  in  turn  will  contribute 
to  the  education  of  better  children  for  a better  society. 

c.  New  Departures 

i.  Scholastic  Standards 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  quality  rather  than  the 
quantity  of  work  done  by  students.  According  to  present  practice  only 
superior  students  are  permitted  to  carry  more  than  the  regular 
amount  of  work.  Higher  scholarship  has  been  encouraged  through 
the  recognition  of  superior  work  by  optional  class  attendance  work 
extended  to  juniors  and  seniors ; by  regular  reports  of  the  work 
of  superior  students  sent  to  their  respective  secondary  school  princi- 
pals ; by  the  establishment  of  a special  Dean’s  Honor  List,  and  personal 
letters  to  students  who  merit  this  honor.  More  personal  guidance 
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has  been  given  to  individual  students  in  mapping  out  their  programs. 
Faculty  members  have  been  continually  encouraged  to  do  advanced 
graduate  work. 

ii.  Ungraded  Classes  in  the  Preparatory  School 

Work  in  the  ungraded  classes  is  an  experiment  in  cooperative  living 
based  on  the  principle  that  “the  teaching-learning”  situation  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  which  teachers  and  learners  are  mutual  sharers 
in  and  contributors  to,  both  having  the  inalienable  right  and  responsi- 
bility to  contribute  worthily  to  the  group  in  his  own  way.  These 
classes  are  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  profit  by  the  instruction  in  regular  grades.  However, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  often  after  a few  months  in  the  ungraded 
classes  children  are  able  to  return  to  their  regular  grades. 

iii.  Speech  Curriculum 

This  curriculum  was  set  up  in  the  belief  that  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a need  for  teachers  in  the  field  of  speech 
and  dramatics.  This  belief  has  been  definitely  confirmed  by  cor- 
respondence with  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  and  second- 
ary school  principals.  The  work  in  speech  is  pre-eminently  that  of 
practical  speech  education.  A student  is  given  every  opportunity  to 
improve  his  speaking  ability  by  actual  experience  and  is  led  to  realize 
that  good  speech  is  not  necessarily  a gift  but  the  result  of  faithful 
and  consistent  effort.  In  order  to  gain  actual  experience  in  this  field, 
the  class  in  speech  did  some  very  valuable  speech  correction  work  in 
the  Laboratory  School.  Each  college  student  in  the  class  was  assigned 
to  a child.  The  child’s  voice  was  recorded  by  the  Electrograph 
Recording  Machine,  a diagnosis  was  made  by  the  student  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor.  Remedial  work  was  begun  and  was 
continued  throughout  a semester.  Individual  attention  was  given  to 
each  child  in  the  speech  clinic  work.  Splendid  cooperation  was  se- 
cured between  home  and  school. 

iv.  Health  Education  Curriculum 

This  institution  specializes  in  the  education  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  Health  and  Physical  Education.  The  outstanding  innova- 
i tions  and  advancements  in  this  field  during  the  past  biennium  are : 

(A)  The  four-year  course  has  been  revised  to  meet  the  standards 
set  up  by  the  National  Rating  Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

(B)  Progressive  skill  tests  have  been  established,  which  have  re- 
sulted in  definite  marked  improvement  in  the  basic  skills  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  objective  grading. 

(C)  An  extensive  program  of  intramural  activities  has  been  de- 
veloped in  which  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  student  body 
have  participated. 

d.  Conclusion 

f The  four  new  buildings  now  being  erected  at  the  institution  under  the 

1 General  State  Authority  will  very  materially  increase  the  physical  facilities 
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available  for  the  education  of  teachers.  In  fact  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  only  justification  for  the  new  building  program  is  the  contribution 
which  it  will  make  to  the  education  of  better  teachers  and  ultimately  the  . 
contribution  toward  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth.  To  go  back  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  institu- 
tion, new  buildings  will  mean  the  education  of  better  teachers  in  order 
that  we  may  have  “Better  Children  for  a Better  Society.” 

6.  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro 

Dr.  Carmon  Ross,  President 

a.  Enrolments 

While  the  work  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  should  be  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  enrolments  for 
the  two  years  of  the  biennium.  While  there  has  been  a fourteen  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  enrolment  of  full-time  students  the  second  year  of  the  . 
biennium  over  the  first  year,  there  has  been  a noticeable  increase  of  the  en-  ‘ 
rolment  of  teachers-in-service  of  ninety-eight,  or  fifty-eight  per  cent,  while  i 
the  total  enrolment  of  summer  and  post-session  students  has  increased 
fifty-four,  or  twenty-nine  per  cent.  Considering  that  in  1933-1934,  just  I 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  present  administration,  the  extension  work  of  j 
the  institution  had  been  practically  discontinued,  the  healthy  growth  of  } 
the  work  of  the  college  in  bringing  the  college  to  teachers  in  the  field 
is  very  gratifying,  the  more  so  when  considering  the  increase  in  the  number  j 
of  centers  from  four  to  ten  in  two  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  levels  of  preparation  shows  an  interesting  situa-  , 
tion,  one  in  which  much  guidance  needs  to  be  exercised.  Of  the  total 
579  Class  I students  during  1936-1938,  only  six  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
were  pursuing  the  degree  elementary  curriculum;  thirty-eight  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  the  “short”  two-  and  three-year  elementary  curriculum, 
nineteen  per  cent  the  art  curriculum;  thirty-three  and  three-tenths  per 
cent  the  secondary,  and  two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  post  graduates  com- 
pleting requirements  for  elementary  certification.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  more  of  the  elementary  curriculum  students  need  to  pursue  the 
degree  curriculum,  while  many  of  those  carrying  the  secondary  curriculum 
should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  elementary  work  in  which  field  is 
the  apparent  shortage  of  well-qualified  teachers.  It  may  be  said  in  pass- 
ing that  wherever  the  college  has  an  opportunity  of  advising  students 
who  show  unusual  promise  in  certain  fields,  we  do  so,  but  many  students 
have  preconceived  ideas  of  choice  before  they  enter  the  college. 

b.  Student  Personnel  and  Placement 

The  decreased  total  enrolment  for  the  current  year  has,  undoubtedly,  been 
caused  by  two  important  factors — ^teacher  tenure  and  the  attendant  alleged 
shortage  of  positions.  Nevertheless,  the  college  is  glad  to  report  that  in 
1937-1938  more  teachers  were  placed  than  any  year  since  1933.  This, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  irresponsible  reports  of  the  “over- 
supply” of  teachers  and  the  futility  of  preparing  more  teachers,  etc.  The 
consequence  of  this  will  be  a real  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  in  the  near 
future  as  the  present  available  supply  is  exhausted.  This  is  true  in  our  own 
special  field  of  Art  Education.  | 
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The  decreased  enrolment  of  Class  I students  has  not  been  without  its 
compensating  results,  for  the  quality  of  the  entering  student  personnel 
has  been  better,  for  the  most  part  coming  from  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
graduating  classes.  The  rigors  of  economic  and  competitive  necessity  un- 
doubtedly will  operate  in  the  ultimate  improvement  in  the  material  that 
comes  to  Edinboro. 

The  college  is  gradually  evolving  an  organized  placement  service. 
This  has  been  a slow  procedure,  for  it  is  apparent  that  local  pressure  and 
the  selection  of  teachers  by  local  school  directors  is  still  a practice  quite 
prevalent.  However,  progress  in  the  selection  of  teachers  on  the  basis 
of  preparation,  interests,  peculiar  abilities,  and  a reputable  and  reliable 
confidential  record  from  the  college  is  gaining  some  headway.  This  serv- 
ice is  somewhat  hampered  by  a lack  of  funds  required  for  personnel  and 
equipment. 

c.  Improvements  to  the  Physical  Plant 

Many  urgent  improvements  to  the  physical  plant  have  been  made  during 
the  biennium.  These  are  as  follows : 

i.  General  repair  and  remodelling  work  done  with  the  aid  of  WPA, 
amounting  approximately  to  $20,000.  These  repairs  included  the 
painting  of  our  buildings,  interior  and  exterior;  building  of  new  and 
commodious  offices  for  the  President  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction; 
the  addition  of  a terrace  to  Reeder  Hall,  the  boys’  dormitory. 

ii.  Building  new  six-inch  water  mains  to  displace  the  inadequate  two- 
inch  water  main,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $6,000.  The  labor  was  furnished 
by  WPA,  the  materials  by  the  State. 

iii.  The  complete  re-wiring  of  Reeder  Hall  at  a total  cost  of  $10,000. 
The  labor  was  furnished  largely  by  WPA,  and  the  materials  by 
Property  and  Supplies.  The  college  met  about  $500  of  the  cost  out 
of  its  own  funds,  mainly  for  extra  labor  in  order  to  open  the  dormi- 
tory in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  college. 

iv.  The  re-wiring  of  all  the  college  buildings  in  order  to  change  the 
power  and  current  from  direct  to  alternating  has  also  been  completed 
at  a cost  of  nearly  $10,000,  including  labor  and  materials.  The  labor 
was  furnished  by  WPA,  while  most  of  the  materials  were  furnished 
by  Property  and  Supplies,  although  the  college  furnished  approxi- 
mately $1,000  worth  of  supplies  out  of  its  own  budget. 

V.  Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  to  the  physical  plant  is  the 
complete  re-wiring  and  renovating  the  electrical  transmission  lines 
at  a cost  of  about  $17,000.  This  was  a removal  of  fire  hazards  of 
serious  potential  danger.  The  electric  lines  are  now  all  underground; 
the  old  direct  current  dynamos  have  been  given  up,  new  transformers 
installed,  and  a complete  change  has  been  made  from  direct  to  alter- 
nating current  purchased  from  the  Erie  Lighting  Company  at  a cost 
only  slightly  greater  than  heretofore  when  the  college  plant  manu- 
factured about  half  our  current.  This  improvement  removes  a dan- 
gerous fire  hazard  and  unsightly  poles;  it  gives  the  college  better 
service,  and  provides  opportunities  for  adding  desirable  electrical 
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equipment  of  standard  manufacture.  Furthermore,  this  improvement 
naturally  fits  in  with  the  plans  for  the  new  central  heating  plant  now 
under  construction. 

d.  Building  Projects  Under  the  State  Authority 

Mention  was  made  in  the  earlier  report  of  the  building  projects  that  had 
then  been  approved  by  the  General  State  Authority.  However,  this  part 
of  our  physical  plant  improvement  is  now  an  actual  accomplishment,  for 
at  this  writing  the  foundations  for  the  four  new  buildings — Gymnasium, 
Laboratory  School,  Auditorium,  and  Central  Heating  Unit — ^have  been 
built,  while  the  structural  steel  for  the  Gymnasium  is  now  being  erected. 

e.  Addition  of  Equipment 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  new  curriculums,  the  college 
is  gradually  adding  to  the  equipment  in  the  fields  of  biology,  geography, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  Much  valuable  art  material  has  been  secured  for 
the  Art  Department.  Approximately  $500  worth  of  modern  reference 
works  were  added  last  year  to  the  Art  Library,  already  splendidly  equipped. 

In  1934,  the  college  owned  practically  nothing  but  one  projection 
lantern  to  teach  the  required  course  in  visual  education  and  sensory  aids. 
Since  then  the  college  has  added  a number  of  lanterns,  a silent  motion 
picture  machine,  about  thirty-five  silent  films,  several  new  microscopic 
projectors  of  the  latest  type,  a Baloptican,  etc.  A definite  library  of  “aids” 
is  being  developed.  The  college  also  has  access  to  much  fine  material  in 
Erie  through  dealers  and  through  the  medium  of  the  city  library.  Another 
fine  aid  is  the  building  of  a students’  traveling  art  exhibit,  consisting  of 
fifty  framed  art  works  of  students.  This  exhibit  is  being  enlarged  and 
changed  gradually.  The  exhibit  the  past  two  years  has  been  transported 
to  a number  of  schools,  clubs,  and  meetings. 

f.  The  Child  Study  Clinic 

In  an  attempt  to  serve  the  children  better  and  to  give  the  future  teachers 
concrete  preparation  for  their  work,  the  college  has  begun  the  building 
and  equipping  of  a child  study  laboratory  or  clinic  for  the  study  of  problems 
related  to  speech,  reading,  and  mental  hygiene.  For  the  past  two  years, 
equipment  has  been  added  in  the  field  of  mental  testing,  reading,  and  speech. 
The  college  now  owns  the  following  modern  equipment  for  this  clinic: 
Opthalm-O-Graph,  Electrograph,  Telebinocular,  Color-Blindness  Tests, 
and  Audiometer. 

Already  the  clinic  is  functioning  in  the  service  area.  Several  districts 
have  brought  children  to  the  clinic  for  examination  and  remedial  pro- 
cedures. The  College  Psychologist  has  done  much  field  work  in  testing 
programs.  The  students,  of  course,  are  having  systematic  diagnosis  and 
remedial  work  in  their  own  speech  problems.  The  Electrograph  and 
Audiometer  are  valuable  aids  in  this  necessary  work. 

g.  Murals  at  Edinboro 

A fine  project  by  students,  of  which  the  institution  is  justly  proud,  is  the 
group  of  murals  designed  and  executed  by  students  on  the  spacious  walls 
of  Normal  Hall.  These  murals  depict  the  varied  life  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  themes  in  the  fields  of  education,  industry,  agriculture. 
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music,  science,  and  art.  The  college  is  now  completing  the  publication  of 
a book  on  murals,  depicting  the  work  done  by  the  art  students  in  designing 
and  in  making  these  murals,  which  cover  about  2,500  square  feet. 

h.  Immediate  Objectives  and  Related  Needs 

i.  Breaking  down  of  a general  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  many 
administrators,  school  boards,  and  the  general  public  that  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  are  still  normal  schools  emphasizing  methods  and 
techniques. 

ii.  Stressing  the  new  education  of  teachers.  Recent  social,  economic,  and 
political  changes  throw  greater  responsibility  upon  education  and 
teachers  in  particular.  This  implies  at  least  two  duties  of  teachers — 
realization  of  responsibility,  and  a different  type  of  education  as  against 
mere  “mechanical”  expertness.  The  president  of  this  institution  be- 
lieves firmly  that  teachers  in  addition  to  an  equipment  in  techniques 
need  basically  an  all-round  education.  Every  State  Teachers  College 
needs  to  sell  this  ideal  of  the  “all-round”  preparation  and  education 
to  prospective  students,  to  school  officials,  and  above  all,  to  the  public. 

iii.  An  extension  of  service  to  the  schools  and  to  teachers-in-service.  This 
is  necessary  not  only  because  sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  our 
service  area  lack  college  degrees,  but  also  because  a teacher  must  be 
a constantly  growing  individual.  The  time  is  certainly  here  when  our 
institutions  must  recognize  this  service  as  paramount  and  provisions  be 
made  for  supporting  it. 

7.  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
Dr.  Samuel  Fausold,  President 

The  various  departments  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  functioning  efficiently  in  accordance  with  the  approved  philosophy 
of  the  day.  Indiana  has  been  emphasizing  many  phases  of  extra-curricular 
activities  that  are  planned  to  give  a fuller  and  richer  experience  to  the  student 
while  he  is  here,  and  to  carry  over  into  his  later  life  as  a teacher  and  as  a 
citizen  of  his  community. 

This  report  assumes  the  continuance  of  all  classroom  procedures  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  curriculums.  For  this  rea’son  it  deals  chiefly  with 
activities  other  than  classwork,  and  with  projected  activities  that  will  be  made 
possible  by  the  building  program  now  under  way. 

a.  Art  Department 

Projects  have  been  worked  out  in  this  department  in  connection  with 
history,  English,  and  other  subjects  illustrating  the  pony  express,  stage 
coach,  post  roads,  postman,  steamboat,  train,  automobile,  airplane,  etc. 
Other  projects  cover  the  making  of  murals  as  backgrounds  for  plays, 
borders  on  cloth  for  wall  panels,  making  designs  for  programs,  banners, 
shields,  stained-glass  windows,  costumes  and  scenery  props ; designing  and 
making  working  drawings  for  a telephone  stand  which  was  made  by  the 
carpenter  for  the  office;  cutting,  fitting,  and  dyeing  costumes  for  “Swing 
Out,”  and  designing  and  block-printing  materials  to  be  made  into  dresses 
by  the  home  economics  students. 
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b.  Business  Education  Department 

The  Business  Education  Department  through  several  of  its  courses  has 
expanded  the  travel  activities  of  different  groups.  The  class  in  retail 
selling  visited  the  curb  market  and  the  grain  mill  in  Indiana,  the  Producer 
Cooperative  Commission  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  a typical  old-time 
country  general  store  at  Avonmore,  Horne’s  Store,  and  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Market  in  Pittsburgh.  The  class  in  economic  geography  spent 
a half  day  in  the  McCreary  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  plant.  The  class 
in  business  law  visited  the  County  Law  Library  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Motor  Patrol.  The  economics  class  recently  visited  the  stockyards 
and  packing  plants  at  Pittsburgh,  the  local  mining  communities,  and  other 
places  of  economic  interest. 

c.  Education  Department 

The  department  has  been  developing  outlines  for  the  new  courses  in  edu- 
cation that  appear  in  the  new  curriculums.  Two  members  of  the  depart- 
ment devote  approximately  one-half  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  psycho- 
logical clinic,  which  is  described  in  an  accompanying  report.  Besides  the 
tests  given  to  the  children  from  the  service  area  and  to  students  in  the 
college,  these  psychologists  have  given  a large  number  of  talks  to  parent- 
teacher  associations,  groups  of  teachers,  and  other  meetings,  explaining  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  psychological  clinic  and  the  service  it  hopes  to 
render. 

d.  English  Department 

The  English  laboratory  is  one  of  the  newer  developments  in  this  depart- 
ment. Although  open  to  all  students,  it  serves  chiefly  three  types : those 
who  are  finding  difficulty  in  the  work  of  some  English  course ; those  who, 
outside  the  English  classes,  have  come  upon  some  bewildering  problem 
in  speaking  or  writing,  and  those  whose  superior  ability  makes  self- 
direction  possible.  But  the  laboratory  is  more  than  a center  for  remedial 
instruction.  It  offers  help  to  the  student  who  has  come  upon  a problem 
arising  from  experience  outside  the  English  classroom — a difficult  book 
review,  a letter  of  apology,  confusing  data  for  a bibliography,  a speech  of 
introduction.  This  year  the  laboratory  staff  inaugurated  a third  service. 

■ As  soon  as  the  results  of  the  entrance  tests  in  English  were  available,  all 
students  whose  scores  fell  in  the  highest  quartile  were  interviewed  in  the 
hope  of  awakening  in  these  superior  students  a greater  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  development  and  encouraging  them  to  come  to 
the  laboratory  for  any  needed  help. 

e.  Geography  Department 

In  1931,  the  Geography  Department  at  Indiana  inaugurated  a course  in 
field  geography  designed  to  acquaint  geography  students  with  techniques 
for  the  actual  understanding  of  problems  of  geographic  interpretation  and 
field  mapping.  As  a result  of  the  work  done  in  this  course,  several  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  this  area  now  offer  field  work  in  geography 
courses.  The  original  field  course  is  now  supplemented  by  trips  to  places 
of  interest  where  studies  are  made  based  upon  the  work  previously  done 
in  the  local  field  course.  In  the  post-summer  session  of  1937,  thirty-six 
students  traveled  2,500  miles  through  the  New  England  states  and  Canada. 
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f.  Health  Education  Department 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  education  is  to 
increase  human  happiness.  Human  happiness  is  dependent  upon  men  and 
women  working  and  playing  together  in  a socially  desirable  manner.  This 
calls  for  an  ever-changing  curriculum.  Since  1927  we  have  offered  co- 
educational classes  in  physical  education  with  splendid  results.  Now  co- 
educational classes  in  archery,  fencing,  advanced  swimming,  clog  and  tap 
dancing,  officiating,  and  problems  of  teaching  physical  education  are  an 
accepted  practice  at  Indiana. 

g.  Home  Economics  Department 

The  Home  Economics  Department  through  its  organized  extra-curricular 
activities  sets  up  situations  and  opportunities  for  special  social  experiences 
and  leadership  responsibilities  and  duties.  Living  in  the  home  management 
house  is  a contributing  factor  to  the  social  development  of  the  individual 
and  the  group.  The  care  of  a baby  by  the  family  group  helps  each  student 
observe  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  development  of  a child. 

h.  Mathematics  Department 

Good  preparation  for  mathematics  teachers  must  include,  beyond  courses  of 
general  benefit  to  all  educated  persons,  courses  which  will  lead  the  students 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  mathematics,  skill  in  applying  mathe- 
matics to  life  problems,  an  understanding  of  pupil  difficulties,  and  a knowl- 
edge of  modern  teaching  procedures.  Among  the  modern  trends  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  are  the  following : efforts  to  determine  the  mental 
level  at  which  the  topics  of  arithmetic  can  most  efficiently  be  taught ; em- 
phasis on  understanding  rather  than  on  mechanical  computation ; emphasis 
on  analyzing  and  solving  problems  of  the  pupils’  environment ; emphasis  on 
the  social  uses  of  mathematics ; fitting  mathematics  to  the  needs  of  the 
students ; provision  for  student  teaching  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

i.  Music  Department 

The  following  are  considered  outstanding  among  definite  advancements  in 
the  Music  Department  for  the  past  two  years:  (1)  Reorganization  and  im- 
provement of  the  voice  teaching  program.  Instead  of  being  taught  as 
formerly  with  one-half  hour  per  week  private  lessons  throughout  the  four 
years,  voice  is  now  given  under  the  following  plan : two  hours  per  weeic 
class  lessons  for  freshmen ; one  hour  class  lesson  and  one-half  hour  private 
lesson  per  week  for  sophomores ; one-half  hour  per  week  private  lessons 
for  juniors  and  seniors.  (2)  Installation  of  an  educational  program 
for  choral  ensemble  work  that  is  close  to  the  ideal.  The  junior  A Cappella 
Choir  and  several  small  ensembles  have  been  added.  (3)  Uniforming  and 
developing  an  excellent  marching  band.  (4)  Development  of  a modern 
scientific  system  of  student  guidance.  (5)  Extension  of  a bus  travel 
service  enabling  students  to  hear  at  greatly  reduced  rates  many  fine  con- 
certs in  Johnstown  and  Pittsburgh.  (6)  Increasing  the  amount  and  im- 
proving the  character  of  observation  work. 

j.  Science  Department 

The  Science  Department  applies  the  philosophy  of  learning  by  doing,  of 
gaining  the  scientific  attitude,  through  activities  of  several  types.  Field 
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trips  are  stressed,  particularly  in  certain  of  the  biology  courses  where  first- 
hand knowledge  of  our  fauna  and  flora  is  essential.  Trips  to  such  places 
as  the  Carnegie  Museum,  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  a Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  plant,  the  Pymatuning  Wild  Life  Reservation,  the  Presque  Isle 
Biological  Station,  and  the  Niagara  River  Gorge  are  taken  frequently.  A 
trip  taken  to  the  Pymatuning  Reservation  by  a combined  group  of  orni- 
thology and  nature  students  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  party  left 
the  campus  in  the  college  bus  early  in  the  morning.  By  mid-morning  the 
Pymatuning  Swamp  area  was  reached.  Here  the  bus  was  left  and  a hike 
of  about  a half  mile  brought  the  group  to  a wet  neck  of  the  swamp.  In 
the  open  water  along  the  causeway  were  found  a number  of  strictly  aquatic 
plants  and  also  the  beautiful  purple  flowers  of  the  pickerel  weed  and  the 
peculiar  yellow  flowers  of  the  cow  lily.  On  getting  into  the  swamp  proper, 
the  poisonous  sumach  was  noted  and  a few  plants  of  the  beautiful  showy 
lady’s  slipper  were  found  in  bloom.  One  of  the  last  struggling  groups  of 
North  American  larches  in  Pennsylvania  was  encountered,  as  were  beds 
of  false  lily-of-the-valley,  of  dwarf  cornel,  of  aphagnum  moss,  and  many 
other  things  of  special  interest  to  the  naturalist. 

k.  Social  Studies  Department 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  social  studies  department  is  the  preparation 
of  students  for  promoting  a wiser  and  more  effective  cooperation  among 
regions,  areas,  individuals,  groups,  communities,  and  nations — a cooperation, 
interracial,  interreligious,  and  intereconomic.  In  preparing  teachers  of 
social  science  the  fact  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  science  of  man  is 
the  most  important  of  the  sciences  and  that  it  still  remains  in  an  elementary 
stage. 

l.  The  Work  of  the  Deans 

i.  Dean  of  Men 

“This  office  should  act  as  ‘A  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend’  to  the  men 
students  of  the  college.”  For  the  last  two  years  Indiana  has  had  an 
average  of  350  men  students.  Of  this  number,  fifty-five  per  cent  have 
been  listed  as  day  students  and  have  lived  at  home  while  attending 
the  college.  The  remaining  forty-five  per  cent  have  lived  in  the 
college  and  have  eaten  in  the  college  dining-hall.  The  living  quarters 
consist  of  seven  cottages,  three  fraternity  houses,  and  as  many  private 
homes  as  are  needed.  All  of  these  are  inspected  and  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  supervised  student  government. 

ii.  Deans  of  Women 

Belief  in  the  philosophy  that  the  function  of  education  is  to  develop 
wholesome,  balanced,  integrated  personalities,  well  adjusted  in  the 
social  life  of  today,  offers  a challenge  to  the  guidance  function  as  de- 
veloped in  the  office  of  the  deans  of  women.  It  means  first  of  all 
knowing  the  student — her  background,  needs,  interests,  abilities — and 
the  varied  techniques  for  dealing  with  students.  Second,  in  carrying 
out  its  function  of  providing  desirable  experiences,  adjusting  students 
to  their  environment,  and  developing  constructive  group  thinking,  the 
school  has  evolved  a program  based  upon  that  philosophy. 
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iii.  Dean  of  Instruction 

The  work  of  the  dean  of  instruction  during  the  last  year  has  been 
modified  somewhat  by  the  changes  required  by  a new  set  of  curricu- 
lums.  The  readjustment  of  classes  due  to  the  shifting  of  emphasis 
from  some  fields  to  others  and  the  necessary  rearrangement  of  teachers’ 
schedules  have  presented  interesting  problems  in  keeping  each  teacher 
within  the  fields  of  his  best  work  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
programs  properly  balanced. 

m.  Student  Teaching 

The  program  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  children’s  interests  to  find  ex- 
pression. Each  learning  activity'  must  have  high  utility  in  comparison  with 
other  competing  units  to  have  a place  in  the  curriculum.  These  activities 
should  identify  the  child’s  interests  with  the  fine  values  of  our  social 
heritage  and  bring  about  the  development  of  desirable  habits  of  work  and 
the  mastery  of  facts  and  tools  which  will  enable  him  to  live  most  effectively. 

Such  units  may  be  illustrated  in  our  study  of  the  home  and  community, 
the  farm  and  the  circus  in  Grade  I ; in  the  study  of  the  curb  market,  the 
post  office  and  the  Eskimo  in  Grade  II,  and  in  Indian  life,  travel,  and 
clothing  in  Grade  III. 

In  carrying  out  a program  designed  for  the  very  best  development  of 
the  student  teachers  and  the  children,  the  preparatory  school  has  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  having  to  work  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  im- 
mature two-year  students  who  begin  their  practice  teaching  in  either  the 
first  or  second  semesters  of  their  sophomore  year — thus  precluding  the 
possibility  of  a sound  subject-matter  background  as  a prerequisite  for  stu- 
dent teaching.  This  condition  is  being  remedied  by  legislation  which  now 
requires  three  years,  and  in  1939,  four  years  of  preparation  in  the  ele- 
mentary field. 

n.  The  Psycho-Educational  Bureau 

The  Psycho-Educational  Bureau  began  its  work  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  college  year  1935-1936.  At  that  time  it  was  housed  in  one  of  the 
regular  classrooms  of  Leonard  Hall,  the  college  recitation  building. 
Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  1936-1937,  the  bureau  was 
placed  in  a separate  building  reconstructed  for  the  particular  purpose. 

The  Psycho-Educational  Bureau  was  recently  approved  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  thus  becoming  officially  a definite  instrument  in  the 
examination  of  school  children  as  determined  by  the  new  laws,  effective  in 
1939,  especially  as  concerns  handicapped  children.  Such  legislation  is 
indeed  gratifying  and  will  lead  to  a still  greater  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  all  approved  clinics  as  concerns  both  objectives  and  functions. 

8.  State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown 

Dr.  Q.  A.  W.  Rohrbach,  President 

a.  Control 

During  the  current  biennium,  the  trustees  met  each  month,  functioning  as 
a legislative  body  and  recognizing  the  president  of  the  college  as  their 
executive  officer.  The  attitude  and  activities  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
have  been  thoroughly  professional  and  in  keeping  with  their  legal  rights. 
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b.  The  Plant 

The  existence  of  fire  hazards  led  to  the  renovation  of  existing  buildings 
for  the  provision  of  adequate  laboratories  in  science,  studios  for  art  edu- 
cation, and  a medical  unit  for  indisposed  students  or  staff  members.  A 
serious  health  hazard  led  to  the  construction  of  a sanitary  plant  under  a 
Works  Progress  Administration  project.  Another  project  provided  the 
institution  with  adequate  playing  fields  and  track  facilities  for  intra-mural 
and  interscholastic  sports.  While  the  college  was  thus  provided  with 
superior  outdoor  physical  education  facilities,  its  gymnasium  has  been  closed 
since  March,  1937.  It  is  now  being  rebuilt  so  that  all  fire  and  health 
hazards  will  be  eliminated. 

The  General  State  Authority  building  program  at  the  college  includes 
a refectory,  an  auditorium,  a shop  and  a garage  building,  a plant  laboratory, 
and  the  removal  of  a long  array  of  fire  hazards.  This  program  is  meeting 
a real  need  at  this  institution,  but  it  must  be  added  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  after  it  is  consummated. 

c.  Instructional  Facilities 

The  procurement  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology  on  the  college  level  in  a fire- 
resistant  building  was  achieved. 

Books  were  purchased  for  the  Library,  using  the  Shaw  List  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  as  one  criterion.  Several  years  ago  the  library  contained  only 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  books  which  appear  on  this  list.  A teaching  film 
library  of  sound  and  silent  subjects  is  being  accumulated  and  circulated 
throughout  the  service  area. 

Clinics  have  been  provided  with  the  minimum  equipment  required  in 
mental  measurement,  speech,  and  reading. 

Pre-School  Education  Laboratory.  Assuming  that  courses  in  pre- 
school education  require  comparable  laboratory  school  features,  a nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  suite  were  developed  in  the  laboratory  elementary 
school  building.  The  suite  consists  of  an  activity  room,  dormitory,  kitchen, 
wash  room,  and  a storage  room  for  equipment.  Much  of  the  equipment 
was  made  in  the  college  shop. 

Equipment  for  Art  Education.  The  special  curriculum  operated  here 
is  that  of  preparing  art  teachers  and  supervisors.  In  this  field  instructors 
need  facilities  to  teach  color,  design,  crafts,  pottery,  interior  decoration, 
painting,  mechanical  drawing,  modeling,  and  other  related  activities  which 
require  specialized  equipment.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
succeeded  in  acquiring  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  basic  equipment  for 
art  education  and  its  procurement  is  apparent  in  the  results  attained. 

d.  Professional  Activities 

The  revised  curriculum  was  put  into  operation  a year  ago  with  favorable 
reactions  from  the  staff,  the  students,  and  the  educators  of  the  service  area. 
Naturally  many  possibilities  are  suggested  for  its  refinement.  Members 
of  the  staff  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  development  of  course 
syllabi  and  the  definition  of  course  content. 
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A quality  point  system  controls  the  semester  hour  load  which  each 
student  carries  in  a given  semester.  All  appraisal  of  achievement  is  done 
with  cumulative  objective  teacher-made  tests  and  all  marks  are  assigned 
by  the  use  of  the  standard  deviation.  Both  the  students  and  the  staff  are 
convinced  of  the  merit  inherent  in  the  plan. 

Admission  to  student  teaching  in  a subject  field  of  the  secondary 
curriculum  is  predicated  upon  a student’s  ability  to  pass  a comprehensive 
test  in  the  particular  field.  This  test  is  prepared  and  administered  by  the 
director  of  laboratory  schools.  He  administers  a similar  test  in  the  tool 
subjects  to  candidates  for  elementary  student  teaching.  This  procedure, 
with  the  addition  of  practicums,  has  greatly  Improved  student  teaching. 

School  Visitation.  The  director  of  laboratory  schools  visits  a goodly 
number  of  public  school  systems  during  a year.  His  contacts  with  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers  are  indicative  of  desirable  and  undesirable 
procedures  of  teacher  education.  The  program  of  directed  school  visitation 
begins  in  the  freshman  year  and  gets  renewed  impetus  during  the  student 
teaching  period.  In  addition,  each  preparatory  teacher  spends  one  day  each 
month  checking  on  the  correctness  of  her  perspective  of  public  school 
situations  by  visiting  public  schools  representing  a wide  sampling.  All 
these  contacts  naturally  articulate  with  the  professional  placement  and 
follow-up  work  of  the  institution. 

Student  Participation  in  Committee  Work.  During  the  current  year 
student  participation  in  faculty  committee  work  was  initiated.  It  is  too 
early  to  reach  conclusions,  but  it  can  be  said  now  that  the  student’s  point 
of  view,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  been  helpful.  The  Student  Activity 
Board,  selected  by  the  students,  has  developed  over  the  past  few  years  a 
sense  of  integrity  and  responsibility  which  is  amazing.  The  Board  adminis- 
ters a budget  of  $10,000  annually  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  activity  inter- 
ests of  the  student  body. 

The  public  relations  program,  including  weekly  radio  broadcasts,  is 
substantially  the  work  of  students  with  faculty  editorship  which,  for  the 
present,  is  still  needed. 

Consultative  service,  in  the  field,  is  in  demand  far  beyond  the  college’s 
ability  to  provide  it.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  clinical  fields  of 
speech,  reading,  and  mental  measurements.  Requests  for  direction  in  play 
production  are  increasing  and  hitherto  none  have  been  refused. 

Conferences,  including  demonstrations  and  forums,  by  the  staff  of  the 
schools,  are  well  received  by  teachers-in-service.  Art  supervisors  and 
school  librarians  are  contacted  in  their  positions,  wherever  possible,  and 
met  in  groups  in  conference  on  the  campus. 

The  Education  of  Teachers-in-Service.  Summer  Sessions  and  Satur- 
day Classes  are  reputed  to  be  most  effective  in  raising  the  professional 
status  of  the  teacher-in-service.  Despite  the  difficulty  sustained  in  financing 
the  costs  of  Class  HI  students,  the  college  has  continued  its  services  to  this 
group,  which  numbered  156  in  1936-1937  and  228  in  1937-1938. 

e.  The  Staff 

Meetings.  The  faculty  of  the  college  and  the  staff  of  the  laboratory  schools 
met  monthly  for  the  consideration  of  a specific  docket  of  agenda.  Guest 
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speakers  have  presented  their  theses  from  time  to  time.  Out  of  these  meet- 
ings have  come  coordinated  activity,  professional  growth,  and  self  surveys. 

Integration  in  Teacher  Education.  The  appropriate  integration  of  the 
activities  of  academic  instructors,  preparing  teachers  and  student  teachers 
has  been  undertaken.  The  results  suggest  the  need  for  further  effort,  but 
it  must  be  added  that  a real  program  of  integration  is  difficult  to  attain  and 
perhaps  to  maintain  after  it  is  realized.  The  practicums  in  curriculum 
adaptation  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  revised  curriculum  have  been  most 
helpful. 

Academic  Growth  of  the  Staff.  Despite  all  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, the  appearance  of  a campus,  and  the  traditions  of  a college,  nothing 
is  as  essential  as  a dynamic  faculty.  The  response  to  the  request  for  more 
adequate  qualifications  has  been  salutary.  Fully  a fourth  of  the  staff 
members  who  have  qualifications  below  the  earned  doctorate  are  pursuing 
work  in  Saturday  courses,  summer  sessions,  and  by  leaves  of  absence 
during  the  academic  year  at  reputable  graduate  schools. 

Monographs,  Syllabi,  and  Field  Service.  The  monograph  “Art  Edu- 
cation at  Work”  prepared  by  the  Art  Staff  was  well  received  judging 
by  the  number  of  requests  which  came  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Other  monographs  are  in  preparation.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
college  to  print  it  whenever  a manuscript  of  real  merit  has  been  produced. 

The  staff  has  done  the  preliminary  work  in  the  development  of  course 
syllabi  for  the  revised  curriculum. 

Addresses  were  given  by  those  faculty  members  who  have  particular 
competence  in  public  speaking  at  all  types  of  educational  meetings,  service 
clubs,  and  other  interested  groups.  Much  goodwill  and  correct  under- 
standing of  educational  problems  can  be  achieved  in  this  way. 

9.  State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven 
Dr.  John  G.  Flowers,  President 
a.  Selections  and  Guidance  of  Students 

A fundamental  principle  is  that  an  institution  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
teachers  should  not  only  recruit  students  of  the  highest  caliber  and  most 
outstanding  personality,  but  should  organize  personnel  and  guidance  facili- 
ties on  the  campus  to  insure  their  normal  growth.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  the  college  has  this  year  emphasized  the  above  principle  in 
the  recruitment  of  students  and  in  their  guidance. 

A Personnel  Committee  was  appointed  which  has  made  a careful  study 
of  the  major  aspects  of  personnel  with  which  the  college  is  concerned 
and  of  the  best  guidance  organizations  in  the  nation.  This  committee  has 
organized  a system  of  counseling,  now  confined  to  freshmen,  but  which 
will  eventually  comprehend  the  entire  college  group.  They  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  personality  adjustment,  of  study,  of 
recreation,  of  reading  difficulties,  and  of  professional  choice.  The  funda- 
mental purposes  governing  all  of  our  counseling  have  been  to  help  young 
people  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  life  of  the  college  community  and  to 
become  orientated  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Without  doubt  the  work 
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accomplished  by  this  group  has  meant  happier  adjustment  on  the  part  of 
our  students  to  the  college  and  to  the  profession  for  which  they  are 
preparing. 

The  Personnel  Committee  also  directed  the  Freshmen  Orientation 
Week  and  planned  a Secondary  School  Day  to  which  were  invited  sec- 
ondary school  seniors  within  the  service  area  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
vocational  choice.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  has  concerned  itself  with 
the  objectives  and  the  methods  of  the  social  activity  program  and  extra- 
curricular activities. 

b.  Administrative  Council 

To  make  more  functional  the  administration  of  the  college,  a new  organiza- 
tion was  perfected  this  year  which  facilitates  administrative  procedure  and 
at  the  same  time  is  conducive  to  a more  democratic  administration.  To 
further  this  end,  an  Administrative  Council  was  organized — the  personnel 
of  which  consists  of  the  president  of  the  college,  the  dean  of  instruction, 
the  director  of  the  preparatory  school,  the  director  of  personnel,  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments.  This  group  meets  frequently  and  dis- 
cusses the  formulation  of  policies  which  are  eventually  put  into  use.  The 
council  considers  questions  of  personnel,  of  curriculum,  of  professional 
service,  and  a multiplicity  of  routine  problems  which  vitally  concern  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  college.  Accepting  the  philosophy  that  college 
administration  should  be  democratic,  faculty  and  student  representatives 
serve  on  various  committees  which  are  concerned  with  student  life  and 
student  activities. 

c.  Growth  of  Teachers-in-Service 

A belief  is  held  that  one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the  pro- 
fession is  the  continuous  growth  of  teachers-in-service.  A professional 
college,  such  as  the  one  at  Lock  Haven,  considers  that  it  is  a part  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  profession  to  promote  dynamic  growth  of  the  teachers 
in  the  service  area.  To  this  end,  the  following  activities  have  been 
organized  and  are  functioning:  extension  courses,  summer  school  courses, 
field  courses  in  the  social  studies,  a consultative  service,  and  demonstration 
teaching  in  the  campus  school. 

The  consultative  service  organized  this  year  carried  forward  the 
following  activities : visitation  by  various  members  of  our  staff  to  school 
centers  where  help  was  given  in  the  promotion  of  professional  growth,  the 
organization  of  a reading  clinic  which  assisted  elementary  teachers  in  three 
different  school  systems  to  improve  the  work  in  reading,  and  a consultative 
service  in  an  elementary  school  system  wherein  the  specialists  advise  with 
various  teachers  with  regard  to  their  problems. 

d.  Placement  and  Follow-up  Service 

The  record  of  the  Placement  Bureau  of  the  Teachers  College  for  many 
years  has  been  an  enviable  one. 

A professional  purpose  should  dominate  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  a placement  bureau.  The  directors  should  be  greatly  concerned 
that  every  student  placed  in  a position  is  equipped  for  it  from  every  stand- 
point. Furthermore,  there  should  be  cooperation  between  the  employing 
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officer  and  the  placement  director  to  the  end  that  the  profession  may  be 
best  served.  The  college  adheres  strictly  to  this  policy  and  is  at  all  times 
concerned  that  graduates  are  not  located  in  positions  in  which  they  are 
not  likely  to  succeed. 

The  Preparatory  Department  has  this  year  visited  most  of  last  year’s 
graduates,  has  planned  campus  conferences  for  further  stimulation,  and 
has  organized  a form  of  consultative  work  which  makes  it  possible  for 
specialists  in  various  grade  levels  or  areas  to  be  consulted  by  those  in  need 
of  help. 

e.  Research  Studies 

The  belief  is  held  that  faculty  members  should  be  encouraged  to  conduct 
researches  and  should  contribute  to  the  literature  of  their  field  of  specializa- 
tion. Some  of  these  studies  now  being  conducted  by  staff  members  will 
be  eventually  published.  The  administration  gives  encouragement  at  all 
times  and  support  wherever  possible  to  the  conduct  of  such  studies. 

10.  State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Noonan,  President 

a.  Education  Is  Living 

If  education  is  synonymous  with  living,  the  meaningful  activities  that  com- 
prise the  daily  trials,  endeavors,  and  events  so  characteristic  of  a demo- 
cratic people  must  necessarily  be  part  and  parcel  of  each  personality  which 
marks  the  presence  of  life  in  time  and  space.  Without  such  a conception 
of  persons  in  action,  life  could  not  be  mutable  and  dynamic.  It  would 
tend  constantly  toward  the  establishment  of  a static  social  order  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  democratic  idealism. 

Teacher  education  institutions  must  be  fully  cognizant  of  this  point  of 
view.  In  the  effective  rendition  of  professional  service  both  in  the  field 
and  the  institution,  the  present  and  future  needs  of  prospective  teachers  and 
teachers-in-service  are  of  primary  importance.  In  recognition  of  such 
dual  responsibility,  an  attempt  is  made  to  build  constructively  in  each  direc- 
tion by  the  development  of  a student  program  and  a field  service. 

b.  Students  Active  Always 

Among  vitalized  student  activities  may  be  cited  the  following : 

i.  Building  of  responsible  student  government  organizations. 

ii.  A definitely  planned  student  activities  program  which  is  distinguished 
by  a student  participation  in  worthwhile  forms  of  organization  and  co- 
operative effort 

iii.  Development  of  fraternities,  sororities,  and  clubs  based  on  universal 
principles  of  common  interest  as  well  as  less  generalized  conceptions 
of  specialized  student  needs. 

iv.  Organization  of  athletic  programs  which  stimulate  wide  and  diverse 
types  of  recreational  and  pleasurable  physical  and  mental  activity. 

V.  Assembly  and  auditorium  gatherings  which  may  be  student-centered 
and  of  untold  value  in  building  group  attitudes,  cultural  background, 
and  social  responsibility. 
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vi.  Newspaper  and  yearbook  experience  and  preparation  which  give 
students  a true  conception  of  institutional  realism. 

vii.  Voluntary  forms  of  cooperative  faculty,  student  management  and 
direction  through  which  living  is  democratized  on  an  unselfish  and 
altruistic  plane,  especially  helpful  with  Federal  financial  aid. 

a Helping  Teachers  in  the  Field 

Among  the  types  of  assistance  rendered  teachers-in-service  may  be  cited 
the  following : 

i.  Cooperative  teacher-preparation  with  a definite  follow-up  program. 

ii.  Consultative  advice  and  diagnostic  help  in  psychological  problems. 

iii.  Compilation  of  bibliographical  material  in  the  specialized  fields  to 
stimulate  professional  reading  and  study. 

iv.  Personalized  guidance  for  school  officials  and  classroom  teachers  in 
professional  matters. 

V.  Placement  service  to  assist  boards  of  school  directors  in  personnel 
perplexities. 

vi.  Clinical  speech  service  when  requested  by  parents  and  school  officials. 

vii.  Advice,  help,  and  suggestions  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 

viii.  Saturday  and  summer-school  classes  for  certification  and  degree  pur- 
poses. 

ix.  Highly  specialized  service  to  teachers  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
and  music  education. 

d.  An  Expanding  Program 

New  buildings,  including  home  economics,  music  education,  and  a labora- 
tory school,  a modern  system  of  water  supply,  additional  equipment  and 
instructional  apparatus,  enlarged  library  facilities,  closer  articulation  be- 
tween the  college  and  laboratory  school,  and  a revised  curricular  schedule 
in  the  special  fields,  will  contribute  much  to  the  realization  of  tangible 
practical  objectives  in  the  whole  scheme  of  teacher  education.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  the  institution  is  constantly  changing,  but  going  onward 
and  forward. 

e.  Interest,  Activity,  Learning — These  Constitute  Education 

i.  Well-equipped  laboratories  further  scientific  experimentation  and 
study. 

ii.  Marionette-making  affords  fascinating  and  profitable  education  in  art. 

iii.  A variety  of  activities  make  the  kindergarten  an  eventful,  happy  place 
for  little  folk. 

iv.  Purposeful  and  pleasant  are  the  activities  in  the  Junior  High  School 
Mechanical  Shop. 

V.  Scientific  meal-planning  and  preparation  must  be  mastered  by  the 
prospective  home  economics  educator. 

vi.  Knowledge  of  clothing  design  and  construction  is  necessary  to  the 
prospective  home  economics  teacher. 

vii.  Modern  housekeeping  methods  and  machinery  are  utilized  in  model 
home  management  apartments. 
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viii.  Private  study  is  arranged  to  suit  the  experience  and  need  of  the 
individual  music  education  student. 

ix.  Student-teaching  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  child 
singing  voice. 

X.  Concert-playing  under  compelling  leadership  broadens  and  inspires 
the  prospective  music  educator. 

xi.  Operatic  production  implies  histrionic,  vocal,  and  instrumental  edu- 
cation and  experience  in  stimtdating  combination. 

xii.  Students  perform  all  solo  as  well  as  choral  parts  in  the  well-ordered 
college  opera. 

xiii.  Professional  talent  contributes  background  and  inspiration  to  pros- 
pective teachers. 

xiv.  Social  dancing  not  only  furnishes  delightful  recreation,  but  also  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  the  development  of  poise  and  good  manners. 

XV.  The  reception  line  is  a socializing  influence  in  extra-curricular  living. 

11.  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 

Dr.  Landis  Tanger,  President 

a.  Philosophy 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  a Teachers  College  are  to  meet  immediate  prob- 
lems and  anticipate  problems  which  will  make  teacher  education  effective 
in  modern  society.  This  is  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  work  and 
organization  at  Millersville.  The  performance  in  the  classroom  as  based 
on  the  specifications  of  the  curriculum,  the  contact  of  the  faculty  and 
student  body  with  practice  and  procedures  in  public  and  private  schools, 
and  with  life  as  manifested  within  and  without  organized  educational  sys- 
tems— all  contribute  to  a realization  of  the  aims  and  purposes  which  consti- 
tute the  philosophy  which  we  follow.  Along  with  the  regular  formal  work, 
the  extra  curricular  activities  contribute  to  the  integrating  features  which 
have  great  value  in  modern  educational  thinking. 

b.  Contacts  and  Relationships 

i.  Through  the  Laboratory  School 

It  is  through  the  Laboratory  School  that  our  contacts  with  the  com- 
munity and  other  school  districts  are  most  vital.  The  Laboratory 
School  at  Millersville  comprises  the  school  district.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  the  demonstration  school  and  school  of  practice  for  the  college 
and  for  teachers  in  the  field  who  choose  to  use  it.  Graduates  now  in 
the  field  come  in  to  observe  and  consult  with  the  director  and  the 
supervisors  regarding  their  own  problems.  Superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  members  of  school  boards  visit  this  department  to  consult 
the  confidential  records  when  seeking  applicants  for  vacancies.  The 
Rural  Club  organized  in  connection  with  the  Laboratory  School  holds 
an  annual  conference  where  groups  discuss  problems  related  to  rural 
life  and  education.  Last  year  the  panel  discussions  on  education  in 
rural  communities  were  of  unusual  value. 

The  Lancaster  County  Principals’  Association  meets  twice  a year 
on  the  Campus.  Before  the  conference  begins  the  members  observe  the 
work  in  the  Laboratory  School  and  consult  with  the  supervisors. 
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The  contacts  the  students  make  in  the  several  days’  observation 
of  teaching  in  other  school  districts  are  of  value  in  establishing  a 
relationship.  These  students  are  required  to  bring  to  their  supervisors 
a written  report  of  the  work  they  observe  for  discussion. 

The  work  of  the  primary  club  of  students  organized  under  the 
direction  of  this  department  contributes  in  establishing  contacts  by 
bringing  in  speakers  from  the  field.  By  means  of  all  these  agencies 
we  are  securing  a cooperative  spirit  which  has  its  effect  in  building 
up  a creditable  professional  atmosphere  about  the  college.  An  arrange- 
ment for  cooperative  teaching  in  the  school  district  does  not  prevail 
here.  We  would  enrich  our  work  by  establishing  such  an  arrange- 
ment, but  budgetary  limitations  at  present  would  not  permit  it. 

ii.  Through  the  Film  Library 

The  development  of  the  cooperative  film  library  as  a means  of  improv- 
ing instruction  and  assisting  the  learning  process  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  college  as  well  as  in  the  school  districts  cooperating  is  a 
valuable  means  of  contact  with  the  service  area.  This  library  now 
contains  175  silent  films  and  twenty-four  sound  films.  There  are  sixty 
school  units  now  members  of  this  film  library.  The  relationship  estab- 
lished through  constant  contacts  is  bound  to  improve  the  professional 
relationship  between  the  college  and  these  school  districts  and  among 
the  districts  themselves.  This  library  is  of  great  value  in  carrying  out 
the  curriculum  of  visual  and  sensory  aids. 

iii.  Through  the  Library 

In  a modern  institution  of  learning  the  library  becomes  the  laboratory 
for  reference  and  the  life  of  the  institution  develops  around  it.  The 
curriculum  in  library  science  makes  it  necessary  to  maintain  contacts 
with  the  schools  of  the  service  area.  Students  are  asked  to  assist  in 
organizing  small  libraries  for  school  districts  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  college.  We  are  requiring  students  taking  the  library 
science  course  to  work  in  an  organized  school  library  for  a two-week 
period  before  they  may  be  graduated.  The  lists  of  books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  for  children  in  the  elementary  grades,  prepared  an- 
nually, are  distributed  to  all  school  districts  maintaining  school 
libraries.  There  is  need  for  greater  service  in  this  field,  but  a small 
staff  and  limited  finances  curtail  the  service  we  desire  to  give. 

iv.  Through  the  Industrial  Arts  Department 

The  industrial  arts  department  renders  a distinct  service  to  school 
districts  in  which  an  industrial  arts  curriculum  is  established  and  in 
districts  desiring  to  establish  the  curriculum.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  in  this  department,  service  is  rendered  by  making  a shop 
layout  after  a study  has  been  made  of  the  facilities  of  the  school  dis- 
trict for  such  work.  The  annual  conference  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
brings  to  the  campus  supervisors,  directors,  and  teachers  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  in  this  field.  Many  of  the  schools  send  speci- 
mens of  completed  work  to  be  exhibited  at  this  conference.  This  feature 
has  decided  educational  value  and  has  a stimulating  effect  for  the 
advancement  of  the  work.  It  is  objective  and  supplements  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  conference. 
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V.  Through  the  Radio  Broadcasts 

The  weekly  campus  broadcasts  for  the  college  over  WGAL  of  Lan- 
caster, and  frequently  over  W^ORK  of  York,  keep  the  public  in- 
formed as  to  the  work  and  activities  on  the  campus.  The  programs 
are  varied  in  character  and  type.  They  furnish  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  students  interested  in  this  work  to  educate  in  the  art  of 
broadcasting. 

vi.  Through  the  Activities  of  the  College 

Through  the  activities  of  the  college  the  life  within  the  college  is  en- 
riched. The  interests  of  the  students  are  enlisted  and  the  public  is 
challenged  by  them.  It  is  through  the  activities  that  integration  affects 
the  life  of  students.  The  limitations  in  this  field  are  felt  because  of  the 
lack  of  man  power  to  counsel  and  direct  it.  A faculty  committee  is  at 
work  at  present  aiming  to  restate  the  purpose  and  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  all  college  activities.  The  conduct  of  activities  on  the  campus 
is  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum  adopted  1936-1937  by  the  Board 
of  Presidents  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania. 

c.  College  Attendance 

The  attendance  during  the  regular  sessions  for  the  biennium  varied  only 
by  one,  535  the  first  year  and  536  the  second. 

The  part-time  attendance  of  teachers-in-service  was  208  and  179; 
summer  session,  316  and  288;  and  post  session,  fifty-nine  and  eighty-five, 
respectively. 

An  analysis  of  the  attendance  groups  shows  a decided  dropping  off  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  elementary  fields  and  a decided  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  industrial  arts  field.  The  discontinuance 
of  the  two-year  period  in  which  to  prepare  to  teach  in  the  elementary  field 
is  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  students  pursuing  that  course. 

d.  Improvements  and  New  Buildings 

During  the  summer  of  1937,  the  old  wooden  winding  stairways  of  the  Ad- 
ministration building  were  removed  by  placing  fire  towers  at  the  north 
and  south  wings.  This  project  included  the  rearrangement  of  the  offices 
and  the  storeroom  on  the  first  floor  and  the  offices  on  the  second  floor.  It 
also  provided  a recreation  hall  at  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room.  A 
modern  infirmary  for  girls  was  part  of  the  same  project.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  added  materially  to  the  equipment  of  the  science  department 
of  the  college.  This  has  been  needed. 

Under  provision  of  the  General  State  Authority,  the  construction  of  an 
education  building,  a physical  and  health  education  building,  a library  and 
a recreation  wing  to  the  elementary  preparatory  school,  and  a heating  plant 
is  now  in  process.  The  ground-breaking  for  these  buildings  was  held 
March  18,  1938. 

The  addition  of  these  buildings  will  provide  facilities  which  have  been 
needed  for  a long  time  at  Millersville.  When  they  are  completed,  students 
will  meet  in  buildings  which  are  adequate  and  in  which  there  will  be  no 
fire  hazards. 
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e.  The  Placement  Service 

The  development  of  the  placement  service  of  the  college  has  proved  to 
be  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  students  graduating  from  the  institution. 
The  records  of  this  department  are  complete  and  comprehensive.  They 
give  to  superintendents  a picture  of  the  growth  and  progress  as  well  as 
the  ability  of  students  taking  the  course.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
give  their  impression  of  students  in  written  statements  which  are  filed 
for  reference.  We  are  finding  that  while  the  summary  reports  of  students 
are  requested  by  many  school  districts,  more  superintendents,  principals, 
and  school  directors  prefer  to  inspect  the  records  on  file.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  service  of  this  department  is  becoming  more  effective  as 
public  school  officials  learn  its  use.  The  placement  of  students  during  the 
past  year  has  exceeded  that  of  former  years  in  all  fields  in  which  w'e  pre- 
pare teachers. 

f.  The  Curriculum 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  the  new  curriculum  was  put  into  operation.  Some  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  met  in  making  the  transition  from  the  curriculum  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  the  past  five  years.  The  change  in  the  require- 
ments for  science  made  the  adjustments  somewhat  difficult,  but  we  feel 
that  that  department  is  now  well  under  way  and  that  the  making  of 
schedules  can  be  done  with  more  satisfaction  in  the  future.  The  work 
provided  for  curriculum  materials  in  the  different  fields  is  working  out 
very  satisfactorily  and  creating  very  much  interest.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  will  be  of  outstanding  value  in  teacher  education. 

The  curriculum  in  library  science,  which  has  been  extended  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  hours,  is,  of  course,  more  complete  and  comprehensive. 
With  this  extension  of  work  there  should  be  added  more  library  assistants 
than  we  had  on  the  staff.  Owing  to  the  limitations  in  finance,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  additional  aid,  and  we  are  handicapped  in  doing  the 
amount  of  field  work  which  is  essential  in  such  courses. 

g.  The  Faculty 

During  the  biennium,  the  same  faculty  has  been  maintained  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  instances  in  which  members  who  have  been  on  leave  of 
absence  to  work  for  higher  degrees  and  the  replacement  of  one  who  has 
become  president  of  a Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College.  One  in- 
structor was  added  to  the  industrial  arts  staff  because  of  the  fact  that 
more  students  were  admitted  in  this  department. 

h.  Student  Aid 

During  the  biennium,  eighty  students  have  been  able  to  earn  money  under 
the  provision  of  National  Youth  Administration.  In  most  cases  this  type 
of  assistance  can  be  commended.  A more  complete  follow-up  system 
should  be  established.  About  twenty  students,  in  addition,  have  jobs  in  the 
dining  room  and  assist  in  the  care  of  buildings  and  laboratories.  Through 
the  Alumni  Loan  Fund  about  twenty  students  are  enabled  to  borrow 
money  during  the  last  year  they  attend  college. 

i.  Student  Health 

The  health  of  the  student  body  has  been  very  good.  Although  our  build- 
ings are  old,  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  sanitary.  The  health  of 
the  students  is  receiving  constant  attention  through  the  aid  of  a registered 
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nurse  and  the  physical  health  education  department.  A chlorinator  is  being 
installed  at  present  to  keep  the  supply  of  water  in  condition  for  domestic 
purposes  even  though  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  pure  water.  Arrangements  are  made  to  test  the  eyes  of  students  and 
an  audiometer  to  test  the  hearing  of  students  is  to  be  purchased. 

12.  State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg 
Dr.  Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  President 
a.  Building  Program 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  General  State 
Authority  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  has  been  inaugurated  and  brought 
to  substantial  completion  during  the  second  year  of  this  biennium  a build- 
ing program  which  will  by  replacement  modernize  most  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  physical  plant.  The  new  gymnasium,  replacing  an  old, 
outworn,  and  inadequate  structure,  will  provide  complete  facilities  for 
student  health  and  physical  education.  The  gymnasium  being  situated 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  major  athletic  field  will  assist  and  supplement 
the  outdoor  program  in  athletics  and  physical  education. 

A new  campus  laboratory  school  will  replace  a former  older  structure 
no  longer  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  The  new  building  will  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  first  six  elementary  grades,  a kindergarten,  and  a complete 
nursery  school  unit,  together  with  an  auditorium  and  adequate  play  space, 
both  in  and  outdoors.  The  old  building  thus  replaced  can  be  recondi- 
tioned for  the  new  departments  of  adult  education  and  business  education. 

A new  science  hall  will  provide  for  the  assembly  therein  of  the  several 
science  laboratories  now  distributed  inconveniently  in  ground  floor  rooms 
throughout  several  buildings,  and  will  provide  not  only  for  a modernization 
of  equipment  in  laboratories  especially  built  for  their  purpose,  but  also  for 
more  effective  supervision  of  the  various  activities  of  the  science  depart- 
ment by  its  head. 

A new  utility  building  replacing  several  old  and  ugly  structures  will 
house  the  laundry,  the  carpenter  shop,  the  paint  shop,  the  pipe  shop,  storage 
rooms,  and  garages.  A garage  has  been  built  adjacent  to  the  president's 
residence,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  a quarter-mile  walk  between  the 
residence  and  the  former  garage  facilities. 

During  the  biennium  there  were  built  ten  new  hard-surfaced  tennis 
courts,  partly  replacing  and  partly  supplementing  the  previous  provision 
for  this  game.  These  courts  were  dedicated  in  the  fall  of  1937,  and  by 
reason  of  their  character,  have  permitted  of  almost  continuous  use  by  the 
students  throughout  the  winter  months. 

With  these  additions  to  the  physical  plant,  care  has  been  taken  to  keep 
the  present  buildings  in  proper  condition  and  adequate  repair,  consistent 
with  the  limitations  of  the  budget.  Special  appropriation  has  been  made 
of  moneys  to  meet  certain  suggestions  for  fire  and  panic  protection  resulting 
from  inspections  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  building  program  of  this  college  as  projected  a number  of  years 
ago  is  thus  nearing  completion,  requiring  but  the  relocation  of  the  sewage 
disposal  plant,  and  certain  roads,  walks,  and  general  grading,  together 
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with  the  purchase  of  two  relatively  small  areas  of  ground  to  make  it  com- 
plete. 

b.  New  Curriculums 

The  rapidly  developing  field  of  adult  education  which  now  enrolls  as 
many  persons  as  are  enrolled  in  the  regular  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  nation  has  brought  us  to  the  time  where  formal  and  definite 
provision  must  be  made  for  teacher  education  in  this  field.  With  character- 
istic vision,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  seen  fit,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Council  of  Education,  to  establish  at  this  college  an 
experimental  curriculum  in  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  field  of  adult 
education.  Accordingly,  an  experienced  and  far-seeing  director  for  this 
work  has  been  secured  and  after  many  conferences  and  contacts  a tentative 
curriculum  set  up.  This  action  represents  perhaps  the  most  significant 
forward  step  that  has  been  taken  in  recent  years  at  this  or  any  other  insti- 
tion  of  teacher  education. 

Associated  with,  but  independent  of  the  Department  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion, there  has  been  authorized  for  this  college  the  standard  four-year 
curriculum  in  business  education,  a field  which  is  now  shared  among  the 
teachers  colleges  by  the  colleges  at  Indiana,  Bloomsburg,  and  this  college. 
A competent  staff,  modern  equipment,  and  a definite  need  within  this  area 
have  launched  this  department  under  favorable  auspices,  and  there  is  every 
evidence  of  its  successful  development. 

c.  Cooperative  Curriculum 

In  May,  1937,  there  were  graduated  with  the  baccalaureate  degree  the  first 
students  to  complete  the  special  curriculum  in  cooperative  education,  an 
experimental  curriculum  begun  at  this  college  in  the  fall  of  1933,  and  de- 
signed to  provide  teachers  with  the  progressive  techniques  increasingly 
demanded  in  the  advanced  schools  employing  the  so-called  “New  Educa- 
tion.” In  1938,  a second  and  larger  group  was  graduated  in  this  field.  The 
campus  laboratory  school  has  been  organized  with  a full  activity  program 
for  the  first  semester  of  each  year  when  the  seniors  of  the  cooperative 
curriculum  are  assigned  for  student  teaching.  Much  of  this  program 
is  extended  into  the  second  semester  and  is  thus  also  available  for  the 
regular  students.  A valuable  requirement  of  this  curriculum  is  the  pro- 
vision for  field  trips  to  progressive  schools  in  and  around  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington,  as  well  as  visits  to  such  schools 
within  the  service  area  of  the  college.  The  college  looks  forward  with 
keen  interest  and  full  confidence  to  the  professional  service  of  these 
graduates. 

d.  Graduates  and  Placement 

There  were  graduated  in  1937,  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  seventy-seven 
persons,  and  in  1938,  seventy-seven  persons  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education.  In  1937,  sixty-six  persons  and  in  1938,  seventy-four 
persons  qualified  for  the  State  Standard  Limited  Certificate. 

With  the  close  of  this  biennium,  two  years  of  post  secondary  school 
preparation  for  standard  certification  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  ceases  except  for  those  few  persons  who,  having  begun 
such  preparation  prior  to  January  1,  1937,  are  permitted  to  complete  the 
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preparation  so  begun.  This  means  that  another  step  forward  has  been 
taken  in  raising  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession 
and  in  providing  better  educated  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 


In  view  of  the  depressed  economic  situation,  the  placement  of  our  1937 
graduates  which  is  as  follows  is  satisfactory : 


Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Graduates 

teaching 

gainfully  employed 

Total  Number  

66 

87 

Secondary  

26 

71 

Elementary  Including  Cooperative  . . 

82 

90 

Cooperative  Only  

80 

100 

Standard  Certificate  Holders  

75 

93 

The  enactment  of  the  tenure  law  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
number  of  vacancies.  This  condition  is  temporary  and  will  adjust  itself 
as  school  authorities  become  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  law  and 
school  districts  demand  better  qualified  teachers  as  permanent  employes. 

e.  Service  to  the  Area 

During  the  biennium,  the  college  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  schools 
of  its  area.  Two  annual  service  area  conferences  were  held.  A special 
rural  life  conference  was  inaugurated  and  will  be  an  annual  feature  of  the 
college  program.  The  college  was  host  to  a number  of  professional  groups, 
including  the  teachers  institute  of  Cumberland  County,  a conference  on 
Federal  emergency  education,  the  Southern  Convention  District  Con- 
ference, the  Franklin  County  Education  Association,  and  the  Southern 
District  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forensic  League.  Members  of  the 
staff  have  been  called  upon  for  addresses  and  for  advice  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  area.  An  annual  dramatic  meet  invites  to  the  campus 
dramatic  groups  from  the  secondary  schools  of  the  service  area  and  stimu- 
lates the  development  of  this  ability  among  secondary  school  students.  A 
cordial  spirit  of  cooperation  exists  between  the  college  and  the  schools 
which  it  serves. 

f.  Student  Government  and  Finances 

The  service  of  this  college  to  its  students  is  comprehended  in  two  major 
phases:  (1)  the  courses  of  study  under  the  several  curriculums,  and,  (2) 
the  social  and  activity  program  providing  for  the  out-of-class  hours.  Both 
of  these  phases  contribute  substantially  and  perhaps  equally  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  students.  It  is  in  the  social  and  activity  phase  of  the  college 
life  that  the  student  learns  best  to  be  a responsible  and  effective  unit  in 
social  order.  This  phase,  therefore,  engages  the  serious  and  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  college  authorities.  The  students  govern  themselves  under 
advice  and  control  their  own  activity  fund  from  which  is  budgeted  the 
moneys  in  support  of  athletics,  dramatics,  musical,  forensic,  and  religious 
organization,  and  other  types  of  student  activity. 

The  student  body  is  represented  in  the  Student  Christian  Movement, 
in  the  State  Intercollegiate  Conference  on  Government,  in  the  Eastern 
States  Association  of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers,  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  International  Relations  Clubs,  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  debating, 
and  other  intercollegiate  student  enterprises. 
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The  accounts  of  the  Student  Cooperative  Association  are  audited  by 
the  State  auditors.  The  budget  is  adopted  by  a representative  student  coun- 
cil of  which  the  president  of  the  college  is  the  president.  Contentment  and 
cooperation  are  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  student  body. 

g.  Student  Activities 

Growing  out  of  an  effective  organization  animated  by  a fine  spirit,  the 
student  activities  during  the  biennium  have  been  conspicuously  satisfactory. 
In  dramatics,  the  Masquers  have  participated  in  the  Cultural  Olympics  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  forensics,  the  debating  teams  have  en- 
gaged in  more  than  a hundred  intercollegiate  debates,  traveling  in  each 
year  of  the  biennium  to  the  neighboring  states  of  Ohio,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  this  year  participating  in  the  tournament  at 
Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  In  music,  the  glee  and  choral  clubs,  the  choir, 
the  orchestra,  the  band,  the  string  ensemble,  the  mixed  quartet,  and  other 
groups  have  served  and  entertained  their  fellow-students.  The  athletic 
teams  have  given  a consistently  good  account  of  themselves,  maintaining 
the  while  a high  standard  of  sportsmanship  and  the  respect  of  the  student 
body  and  the  faculty. 

The  religious  life  of  the  college  has  been  directed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cabinets.  In  the  second  year  of  this  biennium  the  student 
membership  of  these  organizations  decided  to  combine  their  forces  in  a 
Campus  Christian  Association  with  a mixed  membership  of  men  and 
women  and  without  specific  off-campus  affiliation,  but  contributing  to  such 
State  and  national  agencies  as  might  be  helpful,  sending  delegates  to  the 
several  religious  conferences  held  from  time  to  time  both  in  and  out  of 
the  State,  and  offering  inspiration  and  guidance  in  this  important  field. 
The  membership  in  this  association  is  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  boarding  student  population  of  the  college.  Its  meetings  are  well 
attended  and  its  influence  is  definitely  felt  among  the  student  body  and 
in  the  life  of  the  college. 

h.  Conclusion 

With  the  material  and  professional  advance  which  has  marked  the  bien- 
nium, the  outstanding  element  of  satisfaction  remains  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  college.  Loyalty,  cooperation,  a sense  of  responsibility,  an  obliga- 
tion to  service  on  the  part  of  students  and  faculty  alike,  and  the  personal 
satisfactions  flowing  from  these,  are  the  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  is 
Shippensburg. 

13.  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Miller,  President 
a.  Philosophy 

The  teachers  colleges  occupy  a strategic  place  in  the  public  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania.  Located  as  these  are,  in  areas  accessible  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  they  present  a challenge  to  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
to  lead  in  the  advancement  and  development  of  public  education,  not  only 
in  the  preparation  of  stimulating  and  alert  teachers,  but  also  in  aiding  to 
chart  the  course  of  educational  progress.  With  this  in  mind.  State 
Teachers  College  at  Slippery  Rock  has  attempted  to  evaluate  its  work  as 
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well  as  its  program  in  rendering  the  type  of  services  to  the  Commonwealth 
that  its  citizens  have  a right  to  expect. 

b.  Service 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  faculty  has  been  in  close  contact  with  all  the 
schools  located  in  its  service  area.  Every  member  has  spent  at  least  a 
day  in  one  school  system  and  has  attempted  to  see  the  implications  for 
his  own  work  in  the  actual  contact  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Conferences  have  been  held  with  administrators  and  teachers  with  a view 
to  learning  the  problems  of  education  in  the  area  which  needed  immediate 
attention  and  aid.  Demonstrations  have  been  held  on  Saturdays  in  Novem- 
ber and  April,  to  which  large  numbers  of  teachers-in-service  have  come. 
Conferences  in  particular  subject  fields  have  been  held,  each  accompanied 
by  appropriate  demonstrations.  In  many  of  these,  curricular  problems  and 
changes  necessary  for  more  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  the  day  have 
been  the  fields  for  major  emphasis. 

The  library  has  received  numerous  requests  from  teachers-in-service 
and  has  forwarded  books  to  them  by  mail,  answered  requests  for  bibli- 
ographies on  special  subjects,  and  given  advice  on  book  buying.  Five  rural 
school  collections,  consisting  of  forty  or  more  books  each,  have  been  in 
constant  demand  by  the  teachers  in  Slippery  Rock’s  service  area. 

The  education  clinics  of  the  college  have  been  placed  on  the  accredited 
list  of  State  psycho-education  clinics  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. They  are  extending  their  courses  to  an  ever  greater  number 
of  school  districts  in  our  college  service  area.  The  clinics  are  equipped 
to  afford  aid  in  personal  adjustment  of  college  students  and  boys  and  girls 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  diagnose  retardation  in  learning 
and  to  record  and  correct  speech  defects.  Remedial  procedures  are  scienti- 
fically applied  and  followed  up  for  those  in  the  campus  schools,  while 
remedial  measures  are  prescribed  for  cases  in  schools  in  our  area. 

In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  adopted  by  the  faculty,  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  closer  integration  of  the  whole  work  of  the  col- 
lege. Members  of  the  academic  staff  in  the  various  departments  have 
taken  charge  of  classes  in  the  laboratory  schools,  including  supervision 
of  student  teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  faculty  in  general  is  better  able 
to  understand  the  problems  of  the  young  teacher.  Similarly,  members  of 
the  regular  laboratory  school  staff  have  assumed  responsibility  for  courses 
in  the  college  subject  fields  as  well  as  in  the  specific  related  education 
courses.  The  faculty  has  been  more  alert  to  the  whole  problem  of  teacher 
education  by  active  participation  on  committees  in  formulating  policies  and 
programs  of  the  college.  One  of  the  principles  to  which  the  college  is 
committed  is  of  active  study  and  research  and  the  stimulation  of  an  open- 
minded  and  critical  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 

Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College  library  and  its  several  depart- 
ment libraries  contribute  so  far  as  possible  to  the  teaching  of  every  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum.  The  librarians  are  readers’  advisers  as  well  as 
reference  workers,  and  have  endeavored  to  prepare  students  for  independent 
work.  Maintaining  open  reserve  shelves,  checking  mimeographed  reading 
lists  of  instructors,  selecting  books  for  recreational  reading  as  well  as  for 
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reference,  analysis  of  the  subject  collections  for  gaps,  and  the  issuing  of 
library  bulletins  of  new  additions  for  faculty  and  students,  have  been 
measures  in  promoting  service  to  the  college  during  the  past  biennium. 

To  provide  for  progressive  reconstruction  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  college,  each  instructor  has  prepared  a well-organized  syllabus 
for  every  course  he  teaches,  and  has  filed  a copy  of  it  with  his  department 
chairman  and  the  dean  of  instruction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year  these  syllabi  are  returned  for  such  revision  as  the  instructor  deems 
necessary.  The  dean  of  instruction  studies  the  syllabi  for  possible  unnec- 
essary duplication  or  overlapping  and  possible  integration.  Suggested 
reorganizations  are  discussed  in  conference  with  instructors  and  department 
chairmen.  Course  sequences  are  worked  out  in  a like  manner. 

During  the  summer  of  1937,  a field  study  tour  was  conducted  by  the 
geography  department.  The  party  traveled  by  bus  for  3,000  miles  through 
the  Middle  West,  observing,  recording,  and  organizing  the  major  geo- 
graphic facts  of  that  area.  Twelve  type  industries  were  visited  and  numer- 
ous interviews  and  class  discussions  were  held  along  the  route.  The  trip 
was  so  planned  that  a maximum  of  type  regions  was  studied.  A similar 
field  course  is  being  offered  this  summer  through  the  New  England  States 
and  southeastern  Canada. 

c.  Students 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  problem  of  student  personnel. 
Because  of  the  more  important  part  which  teachers  are  playing  in  the 
guidance  and  development  of  young  life,  the  teachers  college  should  give 
to  its  students  a keener  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  phase  of 
teaching.  A personnel  committee  has  been  active  in  studying  and  formu- 
lating policies  for  co-curricular  activities,  to  the  end  that  this  phase  of 
college  life  may  contribute  to  the  all-round  development  of  the  individual 
student  in  addition  to  furnishing  a basic  philosophy  to  guide  him  as  an 
active  teacher.  The  social  program  has  for  its  major  objective  the  fur- 
nishing of  experiences  which  will  best  contribute  to  the  development  of 
personality.  A student  council  has  been  organized  and  is  showing  promise 
of  welding  together  the  various  problems  arising  from  student  needs  and 
desires. 

d.  Buildings  and  Equipment 

For  many  years  the  physical  plant  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  regular  instructional  program.  The  science  laboratories 
have  been  housed  in  the  basement  of  the  administration  building,  in  rooms 
poorly  adapted  for  classroom  work  and  totally  lacking  in  desirable  facili- 
ties. Similarly,  the  library  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  this  same  build- 
ing, with  reading  facilities  such  that  the  instructional  program  has  been 
hampered. 

The  classrooms  in  the  secondary  division  of  the  present  laboratory 
school  are  so  small  that  there  was  no  room  for  demonstration  work,  and  in 
many  cases  insufficient  seating  space  for  the  students  themselves.  These 
three  major  deficiencies  are  being  remedied  through  the  erection  of  a 
science  building,  a library,  and  a secondary  laboratory  school.  This 
latter  building  is  being  erected  as  an  addition  to  the  present  elementary 
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school,  so  that  when  completed,  the  laboratory  schools  will  comprise  a 
complete  unit  from  kindergarten  through  secondary  school,  and  all  in  a 
single  unit. 

On  October  16,  1937,  the  college  suffered  a major  catastrophe  when 
North  Hall,  the  women’s  dormitory,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Fortunately,  because  of  well-organized  fire  drills,  there  was  no  loss  of 
life,  but  the  problem  arising  from  the  fire  challenged  the  resourcefulness 
as  well  as  the  morale  of  both  students  and  faculty.  Within  three  days 
school  reopened,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  housing  students. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  local  churches,  the  college  dining  services 
were  carried  on  until  a temporary  dining  hall  and  kitchen  could  be  erected. 
Funds  were  raised  by  faculty  and  alumni  to  aid  students  in  providing 
books  and  necessary  clothing,  so  that  they  could  continue  in  school. 

A new  fireproof  dormitory  is  now  under  construction  which  will 
provide  adequate  living  quarters  for  women,  as  well  as  desirable  social 
rooms.  When  completed.  South  Hall,  which  was  vacated  by  the  men  fol- 
lowing the  fire,  will  be  available  for  the  men. 

A new  president’s  residence  likewise  made  necessary  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  North  Hall,  is  also  being  built.  When  these  buildings  are  com- 
pleted, the  college  will  be  able  to  render  a more  efficient  and  complete 
service  to  its  students, 
e.  Evaluation 

The  value  of  a college  program,  particularly  that  of  a teachers  college, 
rests  in  the  keeness  of  the  perception  of  its  own  problems  and  the  attempt 
to  build  into  its  program  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  living. 
The  new  curriculum  of  the  teachers  colleges  offers  a distinct  challenge  to 
give  to  its  students  an  insight  into  the  need  for  a broad,  cultural,  as  well 
as  professional  background.  The  faculty  is  seeking  to  evaluate  its  work 
at  all  points  and  to  strengthen  its  classroom  work  as  well  as  the  broader 
aspects. 

The  tenure  of  teachers  places  an  added  responsibility  on  the  teacher  ed- 
ucation institutions  in  seeing  that  only  teachers  capable  of  carrying  forward 
a steady  advance  in  education  are  graduated.  Likewise,  the  need  for  follow- 
up of  its  graduates  becomes  a more  important  phase  of  the  program.  The 
four-year  level  of  preparation  for  all  teachers  makes  a more  complete 
in-service  program  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  the  college  looks  forward  with  con- 
fidence. Recognizing  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  not  only  an  op- 
portunity, but  a challenge  as  well,  the  college  is  planning  a more  careful 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  area  which  it  serves,  and  a determination  to 
render  its  service  as  a leader  in  the  advancement  of  the  levels  of  public 
education. 

14.  State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 
Charles  S.  Swope,  President 
a.  Administration 

The  administration  of  the  college  has  been  directed  this  year,  as  last 
year,  through  four  main  agencies : ( 1 ) the  executive  committee  made 
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up  of  the  president  of  the  college,  heads  of  departments,  and  chairmen  of 
standing  committees;  (2)  standing  committees  composed  of  faculty  mem- 
bers; (3)  personnel  department  headed  by  the  director  of  personnel,  and 
(4)  faculty  meetings. 

The  work  of  these  agencies  was  coordinated  by  objectives,  designated 
“goals.”  These  goals  were  organized  under  six  areas:  (1)  administra- 

tion; (2)  instruction;  (3)  personnel;  (4)  student  life;  (5)  community  and 
service  area;  (6)  teacher  education  department.  Mimeographed  copies 
of  these  objectives,  which  had  been  organized  by  a special  committee,  were 
passed  out  at  the  first  faculty  meeting.  The  dates  on  which  these 
objectives  were  to  be  achieved  and  the  persons  responsible  for 
carrying  them  out  were  especially  designated.  The  objectives  set  up 
were,  in  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cases,  accomplished  on  the  assigned 
dates.  A few  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  various  committees 
are  listed  below. 

i.  Heads  of  Departments  Committee 

The  work  of  this  committee  during  the  year  fell  under  the  following 
headings : 

(A)  The  development  of  an  outline  of  goals  for  each  department, 
similar  to  the  administrative  achievement  goals. 

(B)  Making  plans  for  organizing  and  developing  professional  clubs. 

(C)  Working  out  of  departmental  budgets. 

(D)  Studying  library  policies  and  allocating  a substantial  sum  for 
new  books. 

(E)  Planning  research  problems  and  recommending  plans  for  stimu- 
lating research. 

(F)  Distributing  books  and  pamphlets  to  various  departments  for 
review  with  an  idea  of  making  the  material  available  to  all 
faculty  members. 

(G)  Arranging  certain  departmental  conferences  for  our  service  area. 

ii.  Committee  on  Academic  Adjustments 
This  committee  considered  the  problems : 

(A)  How  to  improve  our  present  method  of  scheduling  classes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

(B)  How  to  build  a permanent  master  schedule. 

(C)  Study  of  the  point  and  honor  systems  in  a number  of  institutions, 
with  certain  consequent  recommendations. 

(D)  A sub-committee  had  charge  of  granting  permission  to 
students  for  extra-load.  After  each  report  period,  the  commit- 
tee studied  the  progress  made  by  these  students,  making  recom- 
mendations for  adjustments  in  their  programs  from  time  to  time. 

iii.  Placement  Committee 

Perhaps  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  carried  out  by  this  com- 
mittee during  the  year  were  : 
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(A)  A statistical  report  of  the  placement  by  numbers  and  types  of 
position  secured  of  members  of  the  class  of  1937  and  the  addi- 
tion of  student  representatives  to  this  committee. 

(B)  The  improvement  of  placement  blanks  and  the  securing  of  ap- 
plication blanks  from  superintendents  in  our  service  area. 

(C)  The  initiation  of  a school  visitation  of  last  year’s  seniors  who 
are  now  teaching. 

(D)  Reports  from  the  National  Institutional  Teachers  Placement 
Association,  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  February,  and  attended 
by  two  of  our  faculty  members,  with  the  idea  of  improving  our 
work  in  placement. 

(E)  Arranging  for  definite  instruction  to  seniors  as  to  the  best  way 
to  apply  for  a position. 

iv.  Committee  on  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

The  work  of  this  committee  was  guided  by  the  monograph  on  extra- 
curricular activities  which  was  prepared  last  year.  This  mono- 
graph has  received  very  favorable  attention  from  a number  of  schools 
and  administrators,  and  while  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  all  points,  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  extra-curricular  program  here.  Em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on : 

(A)  The  building  of  plans  for  professional  clubs. 

(B)  The  reorganization  of  the  point  system. 

(C)  The  revision  of  class  and  club  constitutions  with  an  idea  of  ar- 
riving at  some  uniformity. 

(D)  An  attempt  to  make  all  students  on  the  campus  acquainted  with 
the  extra-curricular  program. 

V.  Student  Life  Committee 

The  student  life  committee  concerned  itself  mainly  with  the  following; 

(A)  Plans  for  Parent- Alumni  Weekend. 

(B)  Organization  of  committees  to  deal  with  recreational  and 
ethical  activities. 

(C)  The  sending  of  representatives  to  the  Spring  Conference  of 
Teacher  Training  Colleges  held  in  New  York  City. 

(D)  The  sponsoring  of  the  moving  picture  program  for  the  campus. 

vi.  Health  and  Physical  Education  Committee 
This  committee  devoted  its  attention  to : 

(A)  Plans  to  see  that  all  students  benefit  equally  in  the  health  and 
athletic  program. 

(B)  Plans  for  wider  student  participation  in  athletics. 

(C)  A study  of  the  question  of  awards  and  the  regulations  govern- 
ing them. 

In  the  matter  of  the  health  service,  it  was  arranged  that  each 
student  be  given  a thorough  examination  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year 
of  college. 
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The  committee  also  conducted  a survey  to  determine  how  the 
health  service  at  West  Chester  compared  with  that  of  other  colleges 
of  its  class. 

The  Chester  County  Medical  Association,  as  a result  of  a re- 
quest from  the  committee,  lowered  their  fee  for  students  from  two 
dollars  to  one  dollar  per  visit. 

Certain  conditions  in  the  locker  rooms  and  showers  were  made 
more  hygienic  through  the  efforts  of  the  committee. 

vii.  Assemblies  and  Entertainment  Committee 

The  committee  conducted  an  exceptionally  successful  series  of  en- 
tertainments, the  first  series  consisting  of  the  Jooss  Ballet,  a lecture 
by  Pherbia  Thomas  and  a recital  by  Helen  Jepson.  The  second  series 
began  with  a concert  by  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys,  followed  by  a lec- 
ture by  Maurice  Hindus.  The  series  closed  with  a recital  by 
Lawrence  Tibbett,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  in  which  the 
house  was  entirely  sold  out,  including  extra  seats  placed  upon  the 
stage  and  the  available  standing  room. 

The  committee  has  spent  much  time  investigating  talent  for  the 
1938-1939  season,  and  so  far  has  selected  three  numbers : Jascha 
Heifetz,  violinist,  the  Metropolitan  Quartet,  and  Bidu  Sayao, 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Three  other  numbers 
will  be  added. 

In  addition  to  arranging  these  entertainments,  the  committee  has 
had  charge  of  chapel  programs,  speakers  for  the  baccalaureate  exer- 
cises and  commencement. 

viii.  Committee  on  Publications  and  Publicity 

This  committee  has  accomplished  the  following  in  connection  with 
the  publicity  of  the  college ; 

(A)  Complete  listing  by  the  Press  Board  of  all  freshmen  and 
upper  classmen  by  counties  and  towns,  and  a press  notice  of 
these  students  mailed  to  their  respective  home-town  and  county 
papers. 

(B)  The  preparation  of  the  Press  Board  Bulletin,  No.  1,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  parents  and  alumni  and  mailed  to  vari- 
ous newspapers. 

(C)  The  Press  Board  also  completed  an  enlarged  pamphlet  designed 
to  interest  prospective  students. 

(D)  Alumni  members  of  the  committee  have  aided  the  organizing 
of  alumni  clubs. 

The  committee  also  has  made  a somewhat  extended  study  of  school 
newspapers,  yearbooks,  handbooks,  and  the  general  editorial  policy  of 
such  publications. 

From  October,  1937,  to  January,  1938,  a total  of  170  articles  was 
sent  to  fifty-five  different  publications. 
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b.  Other  Activities 

i.  Faculty  Meetings 

Since  the  executive  committee  took  care  of  routine  matters,  the 
faculty  meetings  were  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  profes- 
sional subjects.  Such  noted  speakers  as  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  New  York  University;  Dr.  E.  E.  Oberholtzer, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Houston,  Texas;  Dr.  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  Ambrose  Suhrie, 
of  New  York  University,  have  been  the  guest  speakers  of  these  meet- 
ings, leading  very  challenging  discussions  and  making  timely  contribu- 
tions to  education  and  administration. 

ii.  Conferences 

Conferences  on  art,  music,  health,  social  studies,  elementary  educa- 
tion, rural  education,  and  geography,  were  held  at  the  college,  and 
interesting  programs  were  presented.  These  were  well  attended  by 
teachers  in  our  service  area,  particularly  former  graduates. 

For  some  time  it  was  felt  that  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
West  Chester  could  best  serve  the  cause  of  education  by  knowing 
more  intimately  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  public  schools  of  its 
service  area.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  the  public  schools  may  feel  the 
need  of  a broader  service  from  the  Teachers  College  than  such  institu- 
tions have  offered  customarily.  Because  of  the  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem of  cooperation,  all  the  city,  county,  district  superintendents  of 
schools,  supervising  principals,  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals, 
and  guidance  directors  were  invited  to  attend  an  educational  con- 
ference at  the  college.  The  central  theme  of  the  conference,  based 
upon  its  purpose,  was : “How  can  the  Teachers  College  and  schools 
of  its  service  area  work  cooperatively  toward  better  educational 
service?” 

c.  Clinics 

i.  Psycho-Educational  Clinic 

The  activities  of  this  clinic  during  the  year  1937-1938  included  a total 
of  seventy  examinations.  There  has  been  extensive  follow-up  work 
and  visiting,  and  the  clinic  service  explained  to  many  schools,  parent- 
teachers  associations,  and  service  groups  in  our  area. 

ii.  Speech  Clinic 

Individual  remedial  treatment  for  all  types  of  speech  and  voice  de- 
fects at  all  age  levels  (pre-school  child  to  college  level)  have  been 
given.  A total  of  250  hours  per  week  were  spent  in  the  clinic  during 
the  year.  Of  125  patients  who  have  been  treated  this  year,  all  except 
twenty  have  been  corrected.  Ninety-eight  students  have  been  prepared 
to  do  clinical  work;  ten,  supervisory  work.  Ten  diagnostic  clinics 
have  been  conducted  for  college  students,  demonstration  school  chil- 
dren, and  groups  of  children  from  the  schools  of  Phoenixville,  Coates- 
ville,  and  Oxford.  Five  remedial  clinical  demonstrations  to  super-  j 
intendents  and  principals,  teachers-in-service,  secondary  school  students,  | 
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parents,  and  alumni,  have  been  held.  Numerous  records  of  students’ 
speech  have  been  made  which  enabled  the  students  to  hear  and 
study  their  own  speech  and  to  measure  improvement  after  speech 
treatment.  Fifty  students  with  defective  hearing  have  been  tested 
with  the  audiometer. 

d.  Personnel  Department 

This  department  is  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  services  it  offers  students 
in  personal  development.  In  addition  to  a general  development  and  co- 
ordination of  personnel  services  on  the  campus,  the  department  has 
achieved  the  following ; 

i.  Administered  a student  employment  service,  offering  work  oppor- 
tunities on  and  off  the  campus  to  476  students,  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  student  body,  and  totaling  yearly  earnings  of  over  $60,000. 

ii.  Administered  a group  testing  program  to  425  freshmen  in  English, 
reading,  and  intelligence.  In  addition,  the  department  has  had  the 
service  of  the  examining  psychologist  for  cases  of  individual  testing. 

iii.  Administered  two  student  loan  funds,  involving  150  students  and  a 
total  of  $13,924. 

iv.  Developed,  coordinated,  and  administered  an  extra-curricular  activity 
program  which  involved  the  participation  of  every  student  in  college. 

V.  Developed  a counseling  system  involving  both  individual  and  group 
guidance  to  all  students  on  the  campus  with  special  emphasis  upon 
freshmen. 


